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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








THE WESTERN HUNTER. 





BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 





Ay, this is freedom !—these pure skies 

Were never stained with village smoke : 
The fragrant wind, that through them flies, 

Is breathed from wastes by plough unbroke. 
Here, with my rifle and my steed, 

And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me, where the red deer feed 

In the green desert—and am free. 


For here the fair savannahs know 
No barriers in the bloomy grass ; 
Wherever breeze of heaven may blow, 
Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass. 
In pastures, measureless as air, 
The bison is my noble game ; 
The bounding elk, whose antlers tear 
The branches, falls before my aim. 


Mine are the river-fowl that scream 
From the long line of waving sedge ; 
The bear, that marks my weapon’s gleam, 
Hides vainly in the forest's edge ; 
Tn vain the she-wolf stands at bay ; 
The brinded catamount, that lies 
High in the boughs to watch his prey, 
ven in the act of springing, dies. 


With what free growth the elm and plane 
Fling their huge arms across my way, 
Gray, old, and cumbered with a train 
Of vines, as huge and old and gray ! 
Free stray the lucid streams, and find 
No taint in these fresh lawns and shades ; 
Free spring the flowers that scent the wind 
Where never scythe has swept the glades. 


Alone the fire, when frostwinds sere 
The heavy herbage of the ground, 
Gathers his annual harvest here, 
With roaring like the battle’s sound, 
And trains of smoke that heavenward tower, 
And streaming flames that sweep the plain, 
Fierce, as if kindled to devour 
Earth to the well-springs of the main. 


Here, from dim woods, the aged past 
Speaks solemnly ; and I behold 

The boundless future in the vast 
And lonely river, seaward rolled. 

Who feeds its founts with rain and dew? 
Who moves, I ask, its gliding mass, 

And trains the bordering vines, whose blue 
Bright clusters tempt me as I pass? 


Broad are these streams—my steed obeys, 
Plunges, and bears me through the tide. 
Wide are these woods—I thread the maze 
Of giant stems, nor ask a guide. 
I hunt, till day’s last glimmer dies 
O’er woody vale and grassy height ; 
And kind the voice and glad the eyes, 
That welcome my return at night. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE NARRATIVE OF GREGORY GAMBLE, ES 
DURING HIS RETIREMENT AND REPOSE AT 
“THE NARROWS.” 








BY HIMSELF. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 
“* A plague o’ both your houses ; 
Your Capulets and Montagues.” 

I patty saw good reason to congratulate myself on the neutral 
ground I had happily taken amid these “jarring atoms,” and fondly 
hoped that the convulsions which shook the society of the “ Nar- 
rows” even to its foundation, might pass unfelt over my humble 
cottage, being quite ready to live a good subject under either of the 
contending dynasties of Fish or Van Skate, and not caring one cent 
which sun gilded our hemisphere, so that the other were fairly 
extinguished, and peace proclaimed. 

Daily was it becoming more and more evident that, however 
wise the line of policy which I had adopted, its success was yet 
dependent, in a greater degree than I willingly admitted, upon 
the pleasure of the high contending parties. My little Sunday din- 
hers soon made it pretty clear to Mr. Van Skate that I was in some 


fish I required, he, with a show of reason, claimed me as a natural 
ally, against what he fairly termed the unjust conspiracy gotten up 


was constantly required by my servants, namely, the postmaster and 


fearful degree of irresponsible power into the hands of the pos- 
sessor ; more, indeed, than ought ever to be intrusted to any one 
citizen by a community sufficiently alive to the value of independ- 
ence, as I was quickly made to feel, since he never went out of his 
way to oblige me ; that is, took my money late on Saturday night, 
or early on a Sunday morning, for any little odd thing that was for- 
gotten on my list of supplies, without a thundering denunciation 
of the poor Dutchman, who had earned his mortal enmity by, as 
I soon made out to discover, purchasing all things needful for the 
little Van Skates chiefly at New-York, instead of making his de- 
posites at the post-office. 

On the other side, if I, through any cause, failed to appear at 
church for a single Sunday, my maiden neighbours summoned me 
before them, to explain ‘“‘my whereabout ;” fearful, as they ex- 
pressed it, that I was yielding to the importunities and misrepre- 
sentations of the Fish party. If, to reassure my fair friends, I at- 
tended in my place twice in succession, the anti-Van Skates, my 
patriots of the opposition, were certain to drop in next day, anxious 
to direct my attention to the manner in which the duties of the 
church were performed, of the which, being all stanch members, it 
behoved us, so they argued, at the same time to be wakeful guar- 
dians and strict censors. 

Toward the end of the season J] found myself sometimes ques- 
tioning the possibility of realizing all my paradisiacal pictures of the 
country and quiet, being occasionally tried somewhat in temper by 
recurrence of the same petty annoyances, which, like the musquitos, 
[ was compelled to abide as best I might, since seeking to brush 
them away was fruitless labour. 

** Yet at least here is health !”” would I say to myself, by way of 
a soother, after one of my visitations ; “‘ and for the rest, I shall be- 
come used to it; moreover, as they find me inflexibly resolute not 
| to become a party to their rustick revolutions, they will cease to 
| canvass my support, and leave me to the enjoyment of my un- 
| ambitious, obscure repose. Meantime, my place continued to 
| flourish beneath my care, and daily put forth some new beauty, to 
repay my labour. On Sunday, too, I reaped an ample harvest of 
gratification from my happy location. Close to the city, I had 
| made known to certain of my old friends that on that day I kept 
open house to them and theirs ; and, unless the weather turned out 





a certain event. 

Often has it happened on these occasions, exhilarated by a glass 
of generous old Madeira, tempted by the mildness of the night, 
and the soft beauties of the scene lighted up by the harvest-moon, 
that we have, one and all, adjourned to the gallery to sip our coffee, 
and smoke the parting cigar; a braving of fate, the consequences 
of which might have been readily foretold, by any reasonable man ; 
but, lulled by present health and happiness, wisdom slumbered, 
until awakened by misery, in the shape of ague and fever. It was 
during the week which I had purposed should be the last of my 
| present year’s sojourn at the “‘ Narrows” that I detected the first 
symptoms of the only ailment I had felt here, and they were not very 
alarming ; heaviness in the eyes, slight headaches, dryness in the 
| mouth, and a constant seeking after the sun, made up the sum of 
| my premonitions. Prudence, sometimes, in the mornings, whis- 
| pered quinine and Dr. Hosack ; but, after dinner, I only thought of 
my breaking-up banquet ; my last party for the season. The selection 
| was such a happy one also, and chance, or, rather let me say, good 
fortune, had brought, in the very nick of time, an addition of no mean 
consequence to the number of old chums pledged to me for the oc- 
casion—a ci-devant general of la grande armée, together with an 
English traveller; for whom vast literary distinction was antict- 
| pated, since it was rumoured he was to write a book—had newly 
arrived from Europe, and being the bearer of letters to a hospitable 
friend of mine in the city, he had promised me the reversion of 
their company for this day. 

My preparations were made on rather a more extensive scale than 
heretofore. I contemplated something a little recherché, by way of 





recalled with pleasure. A first-rate artist had come down the day 
before to assist my old cook. I made the great men known to 
each other, and was rejoiced to find they harmonized like lime and 
turtle. What results might not be realized from such a “ combi- 
nation of talent,” as the play-bills have it. I shook off my increas- 
ing lethargy, took to Lundyfoot to cure my headache, and ordered 





a fire in my bedroom on the twenty-ninth of August ; praising, at 
the same time, the fresh sea-air of the Narrows, though the glass 


measure thrown upon his exertions ; and, in supplying me with the 


against him by my busy neighbours. On the other hand, I soon | 
found I had to temporize with a high official dignitary, whose aid | 


storekeeper, which functions being improperly combined, threw a | 


! very bad, a pleasant dinner-party might on that day be looked for as 


an adieu, that the sun of our parting might set gloriously, and be || 


| stood at ninety degrees in the shade, and the leaves on the trees 
|| looked as though they never had fluttered to a breeze. That same 
| night I inspected all things, as was my custom on these grand oc- 
casions, saw that every preparation was perfectly en train, went to 
| bed, anticipating the pleasure I should experience in giving my 
| guests a little surprise, fell asleep, dreaming pleasantly of my soup 
a la maquereau, with a fresh importation of ripe Stilton, and pate de 
| fois gras, and was awakened next morning early, by, as I conceived, 
some one throwing iced water over me, and, at the same time, 
| shaking me rudely—the cold water was a creation of the brain: 
| the shaking was a melancholy reality; the active agent, ague and 
| fever, of the most violent description ! 
| Indue time, my company, one and all, arrived—not a sing!e ex- 
| cuse. J, several times, during the morning, strove desperately to 
| rally, but could not ; my strength had utterly departed. I, at las:, 
fairly cried peccavi, gave up the game, and had a few of my inti- 
| mates shown up stairs, to where I lay, shivering, like a starved 
| poor-house dog. I was consoled, however, to hear them vnani- 
| mously insist that the “ shakes” was a mere trifle, after all; in 
which opinion I, of course, felt bound to coincide, though a dwarf 
| might have tweaked me by the nose, without my having either strength 
| OF spirit to resist or resent the indignity. To relieve the minds of 
| my stranger guests, who, it was suggested, might feel uneasy at 
my place being unfilled, not being aware of the trifling nature of 
| my disease, they were brought up, and introduced to me, as I lay 
| in bed. I endeavoured to smile and say something civil by way of 
| welcome ; in return, the gallant French general took my burning hand 
within both his, squeezed it tenderly, elevated his shoulders to the 
| last angle of compassion, and, looking me in the face, in the most 
pitiful manner, amiably expressed his chagrin and despair at being 
| thus cruelly deprived of the anticipated delight he promised himself 
| from my society. The Englishman just put one leg within the 
chamber-door, bobbed his nose into his perfumed cambrick kerchief; 
| and, in return for my greeting, ejaculated, ‘‘ How d'ye do! why, I 
| say, what a horrid country this must be to live in! do you know, is 
| this feverof yourscatching !” This ceremony over, and my old friend 
| 8 » pledging himself to fill my place, and do the honours of the 
| feast, the whoie party retired, leaving me to solitude and the shakes. 
| Though not with the party of revellers below, I had the comfort 
of being of it, since the dining-room, being immediately under my 
bed-chamber, I participated fully in all the loud laughs; catching, 
| also, a few stray words of every good joke given in a tolerably 
loud key ; and happy was I to find, by the constant recurrence of 
these, that the recollections of my miserable condition did not, in 
any degree, tend to damp the joyous spirit of the festive hours— 
hours, which, sooth to say, I did, at length, fancy painfully pro- 
longed, until most fortunately released from suffering by insensi- 
| bility—when this event occurred I can’t rightly tell, for I was left 
alone ; the servants being all busily engaged down stairs. The 
| last incident I can distinctly remember is, that, on distinguishing 
the loud voice of the English traveller, for the first time, during 
dinner ; and feeling, at that moment, comparatively composed and 
easy, I listened to try if I could catch any part of his speech, for 
such it really proved to be. I found, after he had been some time 
upon his legs, that he had risen to propose the thanks of the whole 
company to “ our worthy chairman,” for the very handsome man- 
ner in which he had acquitted himself, under the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances in which they were so unexpectedly placed; and, far- 
ther, to vote, what he was sure would be received with the enthvu- 
siasm it deserved, that his, the chairman’s, health, should be drank, 
“with three times three.” 

The noisy shouts that succeeded this happy proposition, pierced 
| through my brain, like burning needles; I counted the distinct 
cheers as far as eleven rounds ; a pause followed, and drawing breath, 
| I involuntarily exclaimed, “ thank heaven, this is over !” when the 
| newly-inspired Briton, filled with old Madeira and fine feeling, roared 
| out in a Stentorian voice—*‘ Gentlemen, one cheer more!” A 

louder and longer hurrah then I had yet heard, was ended on the 
part of my guests, by a jingling of glasses on the mahogany, and 
on mine by a new paroxysm of ague that stuck by me for the ba- 
lance of the night, during the whole long course of which the last 
cheer of my English friend kept ringing the changes through my 
ears, mingled with cries of “‘ one cheer more! gentlemen, one cheer 
more!” 
| After a fortnight's close confinement to my bed, I began to crawl 
| about in the sun, my shaking fits having moderated in force, and 
recurring at longer intervals. ‘The season had arrived for my wing- 
ing my way southward, and to speak trath, which at this date I feel 
bound to do, I experienced no violent sorrow at the prospect of quit- 
ting my rapidly progressing improvements, although at the period 
|i question I would not have admitted the suggestion of this fact 
for a single moment. 

I took a kind leave of my antique graces, who, during my illness, 




















had made the most regular inquiries about my condition, receiving, 
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from each and all, warm assurances of their regard, together with 


hopes that, now I had gotten over my first chill, I would not much 


mind it for the future, as they never proved so bad the second year | 


as they were the first. 

I in my turn bowed low, vowing, that with the hope of enjoying 
their society, I would incur cheerfully the risk of greater evils than 
were comprised in an attack of chill and fever, and so departed with 
the air of a preux chevalier, aithough the allusion of Miss Margaret 
to the possibility of a recurrence of my beggarly disease, brought 
on a fit of the shakes, which I could not shake off for four hours. 


The afternoon of my departure being arranged, and all my plans | 
for improvement laid before the person I had engaged as my locum | 


tenens, I designed decamping quietly without beat of drum, or other 
honours of war ; but fate disposes of our whereabouts, despite our 
sternest resolves, and on the morning of the day of my Hegira, my 


friends of the two great parties, ‘« Skate, and Anti Van’’—in whose | 


struggle was, in fact, involved the mighty question of Federalism 
and Democracy, though veiled beneath such humble seeming— 


poured in ostensibly to bid me good by, but really to have the last 


word in favour of their own side of the question, and by this im- 
pression influence my support next season, when the heat of Georgia 


should send me once more for shade and quiet to ‘‘ The Narrows.” | 
I parted, outwardly, on good terms with both parties, but leaving, || 
as I had occasion afterward to find out, no very favourable impression | 


on either. 


“T have not quite succeeded this bout,” said I, as my wagon | 


whirled along the road to Brooklyn, ‘but the fault has been altoge- 
ther my own; I have continued over solicitous to appear amiable, 
and am in consequence, considered easy. On the occasion of my next 
visit I will be more resolute and less facile of approach ; I will woo 


quiet beneath the veil of misanthropy ; true, I may enjoy less con- | 
sideration, win less popularity, but I shall secure my chiefdesideratum | 


my own way, and quiet, or in plain terms, be permitted to ‘blow ! 





|| when t 
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The roads were, at last, reduced to what is expressively called 


in New-England, slosh, (in New-York posh, but equally descrip- 
tive,) and Fred received a hint from the judge, that the mail had 
arrived in the usual time, and his beaux jours were at an end. 

A slighter thing than my departure would have been sufficient 
to stagger the tottering spirits of Edith. We were sitting at table 

he letters came in and the dates were announced that prov- 

|| ed the ung of the roads ; and I scarce dared to turn my eyes 

upon the pale face that I could just see had dropped upon her bosom. 

The next instant there was a general confusion, and she was car- 
ried lifeless to her chamber. 

A note scarce legible was put into my hand in the course of the 
évening, requesting me to sit up for her in the library. She would 
come to me she said if she had strength. ' 

It was a night of extraordinary beauty. The full moon was high 
in the heavens at midnight, and there had been a slight shower 
soon after sunset, which, with the clearing-up wind, had frozen 
thinly into a most fragile rime, and glazed everything open to the 
sky with transparent crystal. The distant forest looked serried 
with metallick trees, dazzlingly and unspeakably gorgeous, and, as 
the night-wind stirred through them, and shook their crystal points 
in the moonlight—the aggregated stars of heaven springing from 
their Maker’s hand to the spheres of their destiny, or the march of 
the hosts of the archangel Michael, with their irradiate spear-points 





| to the sun in some throe of the universe—would, each or all, have 
been well bodied forth by such similitude. : 

It was an hour after midnight when Edith was supported in by 
her maid, and, choosing her own position, sunk into the broad win- 


| outward to the glittering night. Her eyes had become, I thought, 
| unnaturally bright, and she spoke with an exhausted faintness that 
| gradually strengthened to a tone of the most thrilling and melodious 
sweetness. I shall never get that musick out of my brain! 

“ Philip!” she said. 

“‘T listen, dear Edith !” 

‘“‘T am dying.” 

And she looked it, and I believed her, and my heart sunk to its 


But at what time, or where, or in what if ever, the results of || deepest abyss of wretchedness with the conviction. 


my second and last year’s retirement and repose! together with 
the ultimate triumph of the Anti Vans, may be made known to the 
gentle reader who has held on with me untired so far, must depend 
on my leisure, my health and the same odd caprice which led me to 
pitch the tent of my happiness at ‘The Narrows.’”’ 





SKETCHE 


S AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Continued from our last. 





LOVE IN THE LIBRARY. 
I. 

Vacation was over, but Fred and myself were still lingering at 
Fleming Farm. The roads were impassable with a premature thaw. 
Perhaps there is nothing so peculiar in American meteorology as 
the phenomenon, which | alone, probably, of all the imprisoned in- 


habitants of Skeneateles, attributed to a kind and “ special Provi- || 


dence.” Summer had come back, like Napoleon from Elba, and 
astonished usurping Winter in the plenitude of apparent posses- 
sion and security. No cloud foreboded the change, as no alarm 
preceded the apparition of the ‘child of Destiny.” We awoke, 
on a February morning, with the snow lying chin deep on the earth 
—and it wes June! The air was soft and warm, the sky was clear 
and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprase, and the south wind (the 
same, save his unperfumed wings, who had crept off like a satiated 


lover in October,) stole back suddenly from the tropicks, and found | 
his flowery mistress asleep, and insensible to his kisses, beneath | 


her snowy mantle. The sunset warmed back from its wintry pur- 


ple to the golden tints of heat, the stars burned with a less vitreous | 


sparkle, the meteors slid once more lambently down the sky, and 
the house-dove sat on the eaves, washing his breast in the snow- 
water; and thinking, (like a neglected wife at a capricious return 
of her truant’s tenderness,) that the sunshine would last for ever ! 


The air was now full of musick. The water trickled away under | 


the snow ; and, as you looked around and saw no change or motion 
in the white carpet of the earth, it seemed as if a myriad of small 
bells were ringing under ground—fairies, perhaps, startled, in mid- 


revel, with the false alarm of summer, and hurrying about with | 


their silver anklets to wake up the slumbering flowers. The moun- 
tain-torrents were loosed, and rushed down upon the valleys like 
the children of the mist ; and the hoarse war-cry, swelling and falling 


upon the wind, maintained its perpetual under-tone, like an accom- | 
paniment of bassoons; and, occasionally, in a sudden lull of the 


breeze, you would hear the click of the undermined snow-drifts 
dropping upon the earth, as if the choristers of spring were beat- 
ing time to the reviving anthem of nature. 


The snow sunk, perhaps, a foot in a day, but it was only percep- | 


tible to the eye, where you could measure its wet mark against 
a tree from which it had fallen away, or by the rocks from which 


the dissolving bank shrunk and separated, as if rocks and snow | 


were as heartless as ourselves, and threw off their friends, too, in 
their extremity! ‘The low-lying lake, meantime surrounded by 


melting mountains, received the abandoned waters upon its frozen | 


bosom, and spreading them into a placid, shallow lagoon, separated 

by a eryetal plane from its own lower depths, gave them the repose 

denied to them in the more elevated sphere in which lay their birth- 

right. 
i 


frozen lake, is at. first cold and unsympathetick to the rich and 
noble, still receive them in their adversity; and, when neighbour- 
hood and dependence have convinced them that they are made 
of the same common element, as the lake melts its dividing and 
icy plane, and mingles the strange waters with its own, do they 
dissolve the unnatural barrier of prejudice, and take the humbled 
wanderers to their bosom ! 

The face of the snow lost its dazzling whiteness as the thaw 
went on, as disease steals away the beauty of those we love—but 
it was only in the distance, where the sun threw a shadow into the 
irregular pits of the dissolving surface. Near to the eye, (as the 
dying one pressed to the bosom.) it was still of its original beauty, 
unchanged and spotless. And now you are tired of my loitering 


speculations, gentle reader, and we will return, (please Heaven, 
oniy on paper’) to Edith Linsey 


And thus—(oh, how full is nature of these gentle morali- | 
ties !)—-and thus, sometimes, do the lowly, whose bosom. like the | 


| She went on to talk of death. It was the subject that pressed 
| most upon her mind, and she could scarce fail to be eloquent on 
| any subject. She was very eloquent on this. I was so impressed 
| with the manner in which she seemed almost to rhapsodize between 
the periods of her faintness, as she lay in my arms that night, that 
every word she uttered is still fresh in my memory. She seemed 
to forget my presence and to commune with her own thoughts aloud. 

“‘T recollect,” she said, ‘when I was strong and well, (years 
ago, dear Philip!) I left my books on a morning in May, and look- 
ing up to find the course of the wind, started off alone for a walk 
‘| into its very eye. A moist steady breeze came from the south- 
west, driving before it the fragments of the dispersed clouds. The 
air was elastick and clear. A freshness that entered freely at 
every pore was coming up, mingled with the profuse perfume of 
grass and flowers. The colours of the new, tender foliage were 
particularly soothing to an eye pained with close attention, and the 
| just perceptible murmur of the drops shaken from the trees, and 
| the peculiarly soft rustle of the wet leaves made as much musick 


Altogether it was one of those rarely tempered days when every 


mon thoughts, and simply enjoy. 

“T had proceeded perhaps a mile—my forehead held up to the 
wind, my hair blowing back, and the blood glowing in my cheeks 
with the most vivid flush of exercise and health, when I saw com- 
| ing toward me a man apparently in middle life, but wasted by ill- 
| ness to the extremestemaciation. His lip was eolourless, his skin 
dry and white, and his sunken eyes had that expression of inquir- 
ing earnestness which comes always with impatient sickness. He 
raised his head, and looked steadily at me as I came on. My lips 
were open, and my whole air must have been that of a person in 
the most exulting enjoyment of health. I was just against him, 


me, he half turned, and in a voice of inexpressible meaning, ex- 
claimed, ‘* Merciful heaven! how well she is!’ I passed on with 
his voice still ringing in my ear. It haunted me like a tone in the 
air. 
my heart. I felt it in the beating of the strong pulse in my temples. 
As if it was strange that I should be so well! I had never before 
realized that it could be otherwise. It seemed impossible to me 
that my strong limbs should fail me, or the pure blood I felt bound- 
ing so bravely through my veins could be reached and tainted by 
disease. How should it come? If I ate, would it not nourish me? 
IfT slept, would it not refresh me? If I came out in the cool, free 
air, would not my lungs heave, and my muscles spring, and my face 
feel its grateful freshness. I held out my arm for the first time in 
my life with a doubt of its strength. 

| sciously with a fear it would not obey. 


my E I drew a deep breath to 
feel if it was difficult to breathe, and even my bounding step that 


already to have become decrepit and feeble. 

“IT walked on and thought of death. I had never before done so 
definitely. Jt was like a terrible shape that had always pursued 
me dimly, but which I had never before turned and looked steadily 
on. Strange! that we can live soconstantly with that threatening 
hand hung over us, and not think of it always! Strange! that we 
can use a limb, or enter with interest into any pursuit of time, when 
we know that our continued life is almost a daily miracle ! 

“‘ How difficult it is to realize death ! ’ 
| lieve that the hand with whose every vein you are familiar will ever 
| lose its motion and its warmth!—that the quick eye, which is so 

restless now, will settle and grow dull !—that the refined lip, which 
now shrinks so sensitively from defilement, will not feel the earth 
lying upon it, and the tooth of the feeding worm !—that the free 
| breath will be choked, and the forehead be pressed heavily on by 





| the decaying coffin, and the light and air of heaven be shut quite out, || 


|, and this very body, warm and breathing and active as it is now, 
|| will not feel uneasiness or pain! I could not help looking at my 
H frame as these thoughts crowded on me, and I confess | almost 
|| doubted my own convictions—there was so much strength and 
|; quickness in it—my hand opened so freely, and my nostrils expand- 
| ed with such a satisfied thirst to the moist air. Ah! it is hard to 
| believe at first that we must die ! harder still to believe and realize 
|| the repulsive circumstances that follow that terrible change! It is 


a bitter thought at the lightest. There is little comfort in knowing || 





glittering in the air, or the diamond beds of central earth thrust up |, 


dow-seat, and lay with her head on my bosom, and her face turned |) 


that the soul will not be there—that the sense and the mind that 
feel and measure suffering will be gone. The separation is too 
great a mystery to satis fear. It is the body that we know. It is 
this material frame in which the affections have grown up. The 
spirit is a mere thought—a presence that we are told of, but do not 
| see. Philosophize as we will, the idea of existence is connected 
| indissolubly with the visible body, and its pleasant and familiar 
| senses. We talk of and believe the soul’s ascent to its maker, but 
it is not ourselves—it is not our own conscious breathing identity 

that we send up in imagination through the invisible air. It is some 
| phantom that is to issue forth mysteriously, and leave us gazing 
| on it in wonder. We do not understand, we cannot realize it. 
| At the time I speak of, my health had been always unbroken. 
| Since then I have known disease in many forms, and have had of course 
| more time and occasion for the contemplation of death. I have 
| never, till late, known resignation. With my utmost energy I was 
| merely able in other days to look upon it with quiet despair, as a 
| terrible unavoidable evil. I remember once, after severe suffering 
for weeks, I overheard the physician telling my mother that 1 must 
die, and from that moment the thought never left me. A thin line 
of light came in between the shutters of the south window, and 
with this one thought fastened on my mind like the vulture of Pro- 
metheus, I lay and watched it, day after day, as it passed with its 
imperceptible progress over the folds of my curtains. The last 
faint gleam of sunset never faded from its damask edge without an 
| inexpressible sinking of my heart, and a belief that I should see its 
| pleasant light no more. 1 turned from the window when even ima- 
gination could find the daylight no longer there, and felt my pulse 
and lifted my head to try my remaining strength. And then every 
object, yes, even the meanest, grew unutterably dear to me—my 
| pillow, and the cup with whic!) my lips were moistened, and the 
cooling amber which I had held in my hand and pressed to my 
| burning lips when the fever was on me—everything that was con- 
| nected with life, and that would remain among the living when I 
| was gone. 

“Tt is strange, but with all this clinging to the world, my affection 
| for the living decreased sensibly. I grew selfish in my weakness. 
| I could not bear that they should go from my chamber into the fresh 
' air, and have no fear of sickness, and no pain. It seemed unfeeling 
| that they did not stay and breathe the close atmosphere of my room 
| —at least, till I was dead. How could they walk round so care- 

lessly, and look on a fellow-creature, dying helplessly and unwil- 
| lingly, and never shed a tear! And then the passing courtesies 
exchanged with the family at the door, and the quickened step on 
the sidewalk, and the wandering looks about my room, even while 








as an ear accustomed to the silence of solitude could well relish. 


sense is satisfied, and the mind is content to lie still with its com- |! 


gliding past with an elastick step, when, with his eye still fixed on || 


It was repeated in the echo of my tread; in the panting of 


T closed mv hand uncon- || P 


was as elastick then as a fawn’s, seemed, to my excited imagination, || 


How difficult it is to be- || 


I was answering with my difficult breath their cold inquiries! 
| There was an inhuman carelessness in all this, that stung me to 
the soul. 
|] craved sympathy as I did life, and yet I doubted it all. There 
was not a word spoken by the friends who were admitted to see 
me that I did not ponder over when they were gone, and always 
| with an impatient dissatisfaction. The tone and the manner, and 
|| the expression of face, all seemed forced, and after, in my earlier 
| sickness, when I had pondered for hours on the expressed sympathy 
of some one I had loved, the sense of utter helplessness which 
|| crowded on me with my conviction of their insincerity, quite over- 
came me. I have lain, night after night, and looked at my indif- 
ferent watchers ; and, oh! how I hated them for their careless ease, 
| and their snatched moments of repose! I could scarce keep from 
dashing aside the cup,they came to give me so sluggishly. 

“Tt is singular, that, with all our experience of sickness, we do 
not attend more to these slight circumstances. It can scarce be 
conceived how an ill-managed light, or a suppressed whispering, or 

a careless change of attitude, in the presence of one whose senses 
| are so sharpened and whose mind is so sensitive as a sick person's, 

irritate and annoy. And, perhaps, more than all these to bear is 
| the affectedly subdued tone of condolence. I remember nothing 
| which I endured so impatiently. 

“Annoyances like these, however, scarcely diverted, for a mo- 
ment, the one great thought of death. It became at last familiar ; 
| but, if possible, more dreadfully horrible from that very fact. It 
was giving ita new character. I realized it more. The minute 
| circumstances became nearer and more real. I told the position 
| in which I should lie in my coffin. I lay with my arms to my side, 
| and my feet together, and with the cold sweat standing in large 
drops on my lip, composed my features into a forced expression of 
tranquillity. 
| ** IT awoke on the second morning after the hope of my recovery 
had been abandoned. There was a narrow sunbeam lying in a 
clear crimson line across the curtain, and I lay and watched the 
specks of lint sailing through it, like silver-winged insects, and the 
thin dust, quivering and disappearing on its definite limit, in a 
| dream of wonder. I had thought not to see another sun, and my 
' mind was still fresh with the expectation of an immediate change. 
| I could not believe that I was alive. The dizzy throb in my tem- 
les was done. My limbs felt cool and refreshed; my mind had 
| that feeling of transparency which is common after healthful and 
| sweet sleep, and an indefinite sensation of pleasure trembled in 

every nerve. I thought that this might be death, and that, with 
| this exquisite feeling of repose, I was to linger thus consciously 
|| with the body till the last day; and ] dwelt on it pleasantly with 
|| my delicious freedom from pain. I felt no regret for life—none 
| for a friend even. I was willing, quite willing, to lie thus for ages. 
| Presently, the physician entered. He came and laid his fingers on 

my pulse, and his face brightened. ‘ You will get well,’ he said, 
'and I heard it almost without emotion. Gradually, however, the 
| love of life returned, and, as I realized it fully, all the thousand 
cords which bound me to it vibrated once more, the tears came 
|| thickly to my eyes, and a crowd of delightful thoughts pressed 
|| cheerfully and glowingly on me. No language can do justice to 
| the pleasure of convalescence from extreme sickness. The first 
|| step upon the living grass, the first breath of free air, the first un- 
| suppressed salutation of a friend in my fainting heart, dear Philip, 
|| ralhes and quickens even now with the recollection.” 

1 have thrown into a continuous strain what was murmured to 
me between pauses of faintness, and with difficulty of breath that 
seemed overpowered only by the mastery of the eloquent spirit = 
parently trembling on its departure. I believed Edith Linsey would 
die that night. I believed myself listening to words spoken almost 
from heaven; and, if I have wearied you, dear reader, with what 
must be more interesting to me than to yon, it is because every 
| syllable was burnt, like enamel, into my soul in my boundless re- 
| verence and love. 

It was two o'clock, and she still lay breathing painfully in my 
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SE 
arms. I had thrown up the window, and the soft south wind, 
stirring gently among the tinkling icicles of the trees, came in, 
warm = genial, and she | over to inhale it, as if it came 
from the source of life. The stars burnt gloriously in the heavens, 
and, in a respite of her pain, she lay back her head and gazed up at 
them with an inarticulate motion of her lips, and eyes so unnatu- 
rally kindled, that I thought reason had abandoned her. 

“ How beautiful are the stars to-night, Edith!” I said, with | 
half a fear that she would answer me in madness. 

“Yes!” she said, putting my hand, that pressed her closer in- | 
voluntarily to my bosom, first to her lips, ‘yes! and beautiful as 
they are, they are all accurately numbered and governed, end just 
as they burn now have they burned since the creation, never ‘ faint 
in their watches,’ and never absent from their place. How glo- | 
rious they are! How thrilling it is to see them stand, with such a | 
constant silence in the sky, unsteadied and unsupported, obeying | 
the great law of their Maker! What pure and silvery light it is! | 
How steadily it pours from those small fountains, giving every spot of | 
earth its due portion! The hovel and the palace are shone upon | 
equally, and the shepherd gets as broad a beam as the king, and | 
these few rays that are now streaming into my feverish eyes were 
meant and lavished only forme! I have often thought—has it | 
never occurred to you, dear Philip—how ungrateful we are to call | 
ourselves poor, when there is so much that no poverty can take | 
away! Clusters of silver rays from every star in these heavens | 
are mine. ‘ Every breeze that breaks on my forehead was sent for | 
my refreshment. Every tinkle and ray from those stirring and | 
glistening icicles, and the invigorating freshness of this unseason- | 
able and delicious wind, and moonlight and sunshine, and the glory 
of the planets, are all gifts that poverty could not take away! It 
is not often that I forget these treasures; for I have loved nature 
and the skies of night and day, in all their changes, from my child- | 
hood, and they have been unspeakably dear to me; for, in them, | 
I see the evidence of an almighty Maker; and in the excessive | 
beauty of the stars, and the unfading and equal splendour of their | 
steadiast fires, I see glimpses of an immortal life, and find an an- 
swer to the eternal questioning within me ! 

“ Three ! the village-clock reaches us to-night! nay—the wind | 
cannot harm me now! Turn me more to the window; for I would | 
look nearer upon the stars. It is the last time—I am sure of it— | 
the very last! Yet, to-morrow-night, those stars will all be there | 
—not one missing from the sky, nor shining one ray the less, be- 
cause I am dead! It is strange, that this thought should be so | 
bitter—strange, that the companionship should be so close between | 
our earthly affections and those spiritual worlds—and stranger yet, | 
that, satisfied as we must be, that we shall know them nearer and | 
better when released from our flesh, we still cling so fondly to our | 





‘course of human events ;’ the dashing Bill Trifle, who used to | 


|| culous ; how came you to run away from the world, and play the | 


fashion! but oh how altered; sunken eyes, pale complexion, 











earthly and imperfect vision. I feel, Philip, that I shall traverse | 
hereafter every star in those bright heavens! If the course of that 
career of knowledge, which I believe, in my soul, it will be the re- | 
ward of the blessed to run, be determined in any degree by the | 
strong desires that yearn so sickeningly within us, I see the thou- | 
sand gates of my future heaven shining at this instant above me. | 
There they are! the clustering Pleiades, with “ their sweet influ- | 
ences,” and the morning-star, melting into the east, with its tran- 
scendent lambency and whiteness, and the broad galaxy with its | 
myriads of bright spheres, dissolving iato each other’s light, and 
belting the heavens like a girdle! I shall see them all! I shall 
know them and their inhabitants ae the angels of God know them. | 
The mystery of their order, and the secret of their wonderful har- | 
mony, and the. duration of their appointed courses—all will be | 
made clear !”” 

I have trespassed again, most indulgent reader, on the limits of | 
these Procrustean papers. I must defer the “ change” that “came | 
o’er the spirit of my dream” till the changeful month of April, in | 
which it will be fittest told. Meantime, you may consider Edith, | 
if you like, the true heart she thought herself, (and I thought her,) | 
during her nine deaths in the library, and you will have leisure to | 
imagine the three years over which we shall skip with this finale, | 
during which I made a journey to the north, and danced out a 
winter in Quebec. 





SELECT ESSAYS. a 





THE CITY GENTLEMAN AND COUNTRY GIRL. 








BY M. M. NOAH. 





“ His home is there 
In the sweet cottage of content, where clings 
Heart unto heart, and both beat tenderly.” 


Has it not frequently happened in your time, courteous reader, 
that a face you have been long accustomed to see daily, has sud- 
denly disappeared—and absence had led to the impression that he 
was dead; gone to the West Indies, and caught by the yellow 
fever; killed by the Indians near the Rocky Mountains, or eaten 
by the cannibals at the Fejee Islands! However, gone he was, | 
disappeared, vanished ; and the reasonable conclusion was, that he | 
had ** gone the way of ali flesh.” Has it not also occurred, that | 
with this impression you have come upon such a personage sud- | 
denly in the streets, and found him alive—in jocund health and | 
spirits ; and even ‘Time, with his mellow hand, had made no wrin- | 
kles on his brow? Even such a personage, so dead as I supposed, 
ay, and almost forgotten, did I encounter in Broadway, a few days | 
ago. He had been for some years the very supreme of the bon- | 
ton—the mirror of fashion—the life of the drawing-room and con- | 
vivial board—the dashing blade of the lobby—the first fellow at | 
brag—at a race—a rowing-match—or a cock-fight : a rare good | 
fellow, who loved life—had a small fortune, and lived as if that 
small fortune was getting intu « galloping consumption. 

“Why, Bill, is it you—alive? why, my dear fellow, we all 
thought you dead some years ago: give me your hand ; ay, it is 
—oo flesh and blood: you have not ‘slept the dreamless 
sleep?” 

“No, no, my dear friend ; I slept long enough, and am now wide 
awake—an altered man ; look at me: would you have recognised 
Bill Trifle, in this pepper and salt coat; this plain jacket, and fus- 
tan pantaloons? I am married—have long cut fashion and folly— 
have a dear good wife, and three children—go to bed at ten, and 
rise at dawn, with a clear head, a sound heart, and nerves braced 
by labour and exercise : I am a farmer ; live within a few miles of 


| 
| 
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'| night encompassed me. I felt jaded and fatigued as a light gleamed _ 











the city—sell eggs and poultry. There'sa change, my boy, in the 


sport a tandem down Broadway, or drive to the Union course with | 
‘a terrier between my ys 

He looked fresh and healthy, and had lost that cadaverous and 
sickly appearance which always follows wights of dissipation. 

“« But tell me ; how did all this happen ! ‘tis a conversion mira- 


jilt to fashion ?” 

“Oh, ’tis a long story; but here comes my little wagon from 
Fulton market--jump in and ride to my cottage and take tea ; ‘tis | 
but half an hour’s ride, and you shall know all; but stop, let me 
see if I can recognise some of my old companions of the pavé.” | 

It was one, and the only one bright sunny day of last week, | 
when the whole fashionable world had thrown aside the muff and 
tippet, and gone abroad to welcome the return of spring with ver- | 
dure on its brow and primroses in its hand. We were leaning 
against the iron railing of St. Paul’s, and the gay throng were pas- 
sing in rapid, and careless, and countless currents. 

“ As I live, my old flame, Miss Merrygold! she who could out | 
talk and out dance all creation—the brightest jewel in the cap of 
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| 


slender form, wrinkled brow, premature old age—she has lived too H 
uick.” 

. The lady cast a cold and vacant gaze upon him, and passed on. || 
‘* Who is that fellow in specs, buttoned up in his great coat! he 

with gray hair, a shuffling gait, and an air of fashionable decrepi- 

tude! Why, it is my old friend and associate, Doctor Snufflebags. | 

Many a e of whist, and many a glass of champagne have we 

cracked together. He is gone, too, in the ‘ yellow leaf’-—coming | 


|| down the ladder as quick as possible.” 


He thus ran on for some time—recognising some, gazing with | 
strange fancy on others, and at length said, ‘* Cume, let’s be off— | 
they don’t remember me. I look too florid, too healthy, too well, 
to be recognised as the old rake who, on fashionable principles, | 
ought to have run his race half a dozen years ago.” 

Ve rode to the cottage, and alighted at the whitewashed gate. 
The grounds were neatly laid out and planted with vegetables—a | 
sheep or two were browsing on a rising ground—the cows were 
waiting for admission into the barn, and the watch-dog barked his 
welcome as we entered a plainly-furnished room, where every 
thing was useful, nothing superfluous—where a cheerful smile and 
a kind salutation were extended to us by the fair wife, in whose | 
beautiful and modest face was blended all that was sweet and ami- 
able, courteous and polite. Did you ever take tea in the country! | 
How unlike everything in town. Butter just churned—cream just 
skimmed from broad zinck pans—bread of the purest flour, freshly 
baked—eggs brought from the nest by the little rosy-cheeked coun- 
try girl in attendance—Café a la Mocha—smoked shad of their own 
curing—preserved peaches and quinces from their own garden. 
A hearty welcome, and a keen appetite, give to such a meal far 
greater attractions than the sumptuous and luxurious board spread 
by fashion for the gratification of folly. 

After tea, seated on the piazza, with a bottle of sparkling cider 
before us, he began thus—** You thought me dead—I was so— 
dead to every consideration and reflection which makes life desira- | 
ble and on the high road to ruin—my fortune almost gone, and my 
health seriously impaired—gunning, you may remember, was my 
favourite sport—one day I walked over bog and fen, and waded 
through fog and quagmire, in search of game, until the shades of 


from the ivy-encircled casements of this very cottage, and resting | 
on my gun, with my pointer-dogs crouched at my feet, I gazed with 
intense interest at the scene before me. At one end of the table, 
placed near a cheerful fire, sat an old man, whom I at once recog- | 
nised as a veteran of our revolutionary war—at the other end his | 
daughter was seated, reading to him from a bible, by the broad 
light of an astral lamp. I never saw a creature more beautiful— 
her face beamed with piety and intelligence—her long eye-lashes 
were pensively closed, and when she read from the sacred book 
before her, her coral lips parting over teeth of pearl, and her voice || 
sweet as balsam to the soul, rivetted me to the spot with rapture | 
and delight. ‘I must have her,’ said I—* she shall be mine—such a 
gitl should not be permitted to ‘ waste her sweetness on the desert | 
air’—I’ll carry her off, take her to the city, and conceal her at one | 
of my old haunts—the bucks and bloods of the town will envy me.’ | 
She continued to read to the old man the sublime passages from | 
the book of Isaiah—her voice was loud and sweet, and her face | 
beamed with fire and animation. ‘ Hold, hold,’ said I to myself, ‘let | 
us talk this matter over ; what will become of her old father! what 
will the old soldier do when I have carried off his child! he who has 
shed his blood for the very liberty which I am enjoying. No mat- | 
ter: yet I cannot marry her—nor can I give her up.’ At that mo- 
ment she raised her head, threw aside the raven locks which cov- 
ered her high arched forehead, and cast a glance toward the case- 
ment. How like a dog I looked—how like a demon I felt. ‘I can- 
not marry her—she is a country girl, and I am a gentleman; the 
fashionable world will only laugh at me. A gentleman, a gentle- | 
man,’ I repeated to myself—‘ for shame, for shame ; isit the province 
of a gentleman to steal, like a serpent, at night under the casement 
of this cottage—to twine round this innocent girl until her destruc- 
tion is complete—to bring her aged father to the grave in misery, | 
venting curses on us both—to blast and destroy all the happiness 
I see around me? If this is the act of a gentleman, of a man of 
fashion, I am not one: no, thank heaven, I am not so utterly lost 
to reason and to virtue; no, I will marry her; the rose of health 
and beauty, and not of guilt, shall bloom upon her face. Let the | 
world scoff—let fuols deride—let fashion frown—let proud ancestry 
discard—she shall be my wife, my honest, wedded wife.’ Well, 
sir, you have seen her ; it is needless to recount how I wooed and 
won her, honourably, faithfully, and how sincerely and truly happy 
I have been ever since. I seldom visit the city, ause I have | 
more powerful attractions at home ; I read and labour alternately, 
and realize the delight of a well governed, well regulated marriage.” 
What a lesson for all fashionable fops and decayed rakes! how 
full of instruction and example—what an escape from a precipice 
—what a change from the prospect of an early and unhonoured 
grave to all the realities and blessings of a well-spent life ! 
One moral—one strong, persuasive, convincing fact, arises from | 
this story : the necessity, the advantages of pausing, reflecting, and | 
considering the effect of any sudden Soncrmbantion before we take | 
it. Let us commune with ourselves—look into our own hearts— | 
contrast a vicious with a virtuous act, and we shall realize the bless- | 
ings of a just and righteous decision, as was the triumphant case | 
above referred to. 
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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH JOURNALS, 





ODDS AND ENDS OF LITERATURE. 


“ We here present you, reader, 
With a garland of wild flowers—some bright 
Some sad, like life, made up of smiles and sighs. 
Contemn them not—what one dislikes some other one 
May favour. Please you select herefrom.” 





DEFINITION OF PLEASURE. 
It is difficult to say what pleasure means. Pleasure bears a different 


means “a race ball, and so many partners that she has danced with tll 
she can hardly stand.” Pleasure toan aspirantafter fashion means “a card 
for Devonshire-house, or a nod from Lady Jane.” Pleasure to a school- 
boy means “ tying 8 string to his school-fellow’s foot when he is asleep, 
e awakes him.” Pleasure to a man of an inquirin, 
mind “means a toad inside a stone, or a bectle running with its hea 
off.” Pleasure to a man of taste means “a first-rate artiste, and a good 
dinner.” Pleasure to a labouring man means “doing nothing.” Plea- 
sure to a fine lady means “having something to do, to drive away the 
blues.” Pleasure to an antiquarian means “ an illegible inscription.” 
Pleasure to a connoisseur means “ a dark, invisible, very fine picture.” 
Pleasure to a philosopher, a modern philosopher, a young philosopher, 
means “ liking nothing, despising everything, and proving every one a 
simpleton, except himself.” Pleasure to a beggar means “a sovereign 
by mistake, instead of a shilling.” Pleasure to the sweetest of all tem- 
rs, ‘the last word in an argument.” Pleasure to the social, “ the 
uman face divine!” Pleasure to the morose, “ [ shan’t see a soul for 
the next six months.” Pleasure to an author, “ the last page of his ma- 
nuscript—bliss inexpressible—‘ Finis.’” Pleasure to all, to every one 
in their own way, and that way a different one. 





LAMENT OF AN EX-MINISTER’S LADY. 


So Brougham is out! Unfortunate event ; all the delights and distine 
tions that were mine are mine no longer! Other faces disclose their 

arly smiles from the windows of the queen's carriage ; other voices are 
and bp the royal boudoir ; other hands dispense and receive the snug 
perquisite, the darling privilege. ‘The court circular knoweth us not— 
Ge tame ceased to be—we are already among the forgotten! The 
star of our greatness is set; no official villa, no royal equipage, no Vir- 


|| ginia water, no Kew pine apples, no Windsor venison, “no nothing!” The 


very pen and paper wherewith I record our decline and fall, are no 
longer abstracted from the government stationary ; we pay duty for our 
shoes from Paris, and no longer eat our macaroni customs free! We 
come and go, arrive in town, travel down to Brighton, lose father, mo- 
ther, friend, and not a soul in the nation is sorry. We are stripped of 
all our glory. “ Troja fut!” Eheu! 





LADY ARDEN 
Complained of a toothache. All the remedies used on such occasions 
were applied, but still she found no relief. At length she decided on 
sending to Edinburgh, a distance of fifty miles from Clydesdale castle, 


|| for a dentist to extract the suffering tooth; and, when he arrived, she 


declared “ that her nerves were unequal to submitting to the operation 
unless she saw it performed on some one else first.” The few friends 
admitted to the sanctuary of her boudoir looked aghast at this declara- 
tion, each expecting to be called on, but, after the silence of a few mi- 
nutes, and no one offering, she told Lord Arden that Ae must have a 
tooth out, that she might judge from his manner of supporting the opera- 
tion if she could go through it. He appeared yoy disconcerted, 
but a few wry faces and sericus expostulations having failed to mollify 
the lady, the obedient husband submitted, and a fine sound tooth was ex- 
tracted from his jaw, after which she declared, “That she had seen 
enough to convince her that she could not undergo a similar operation !” 





ROYAL PROPERTY. 


The richest sovereign in Europe is Louis Philippe of France. His 
rivate revenv2 amounts to ten million of francs a year—about four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. Next to him, comes the elector of Hesse 


|| Cassel, who enjoys a revenue of seven millions of francs ; the ex-king 


of the Belgians is supposed to have come third on the list. No just es- 
timate can be formed of the fortunes of absolute kings. ‘The grand sul- 
tan, Ferdinand of Spain, and Don Miguel, may be considered the weal- 
thiest of monarchs, since the wealth of their subjects is at their mercy. 


HEROICK PHILOSOPHY. 


A French royalist officer (during the civil war in La Vendeé, in 1794) 
dying upon a field of battle, and Lecstng some one near him uttering 
the most plaintive lamentations, turned toward the e-fferer, and thus 
addressed him: “ My friend, whoever you may be, remember that your 
God expired upon the cross—your king upon the scaffold—and he who 
now speaks to you has had his limbs shot from under him. Meet your 
fate as becomes a man.” 








A SIGN OF RAIN. 


The duke of ——, while entertaining a party at one of his seats in 
the country, lately, wished to show to Mr. —— a superb barometer, 
which he had just received from London, and for which he had paid a 
large sum. The servant, who presented it to him, was so awkward that 
he Let it fall, whereby the instrument was broken to atoms. Mr. —— 
expected a storm of anger, but the goodnatured duke, laughing heartily, 
exclaimed, “‘ What think you, my friend? We shall certainly have rain ; 
for, upon my word, | never in all my life saw the barometer so low !” 





A SINGULAR FACT. 


How does it happen that little men always fall in love with tall ladies ; 
and tall ladies with short men? This question implies a singular fact, 
and we are sure that any person of a metaphysical turn could write a 
most admirable essay upon it. We appeal to our readers to decide, on 
a careful inspection of the loves of their friends and acquaintances, if 
such is not the fact. We have noticed it a thousand times. 





BAD MEMORY. 
A village pedagogue in despair with a stupid boy, pointed at the letter 
A, and mie if he knew it. “ Yes, sir.” “ Well, what is it?” “I 


knows him very well by sight, but rot me if 1 can remember his name.” 





RIDING-HATS AND CAPS. 
Some of our female fashionables are wearing most preposterous riding- 
hats and caps. What shocking taste! The pretty Lady A. D., when 
on horseback, looks like a great schoolboy, home for the holidays! 





ON THE FAN OF AN ANDALUSIAN LADY. 


Ge fan miscall'd—go seek a betier name— 
Thou can’st not cool—thou only can’st inflame. 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Sometimes there are living beings in nature more lovely than in ro- 
mance. Reality surpasses imagination ; and we see brightening and 
moving before our — sights dearer to our hearts than any we ever be- 

eep. 


| held in the land of s 





























ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empresstons of Poreign Scenes, Customs and FManners. 





JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND. 

ity of London—voyage to Leith—society of the steam-packet— | 

analogy between Scotch and American manners—strict observance 
of the Sabbath on board—Edinburgh—unexpected recognition. 





| 


Atmosr giddy with the many pleasures and occupations of Lon- | without finding, if not an acquaintance, some one who should have | 


don, I had outstayed the last fashionable lingerer ; and, on appear- 
ing again, after a fortnight’s confinement with the epidemick of the 
season, I found myself almost without an acquaintance, and was | 
driven to follow the world. A preponderance of letters and friends 
determined my route toward Scotland. 

One realizes the immensity of London when he is compelled to | 
measure its length on a single errand. I took a cab at my lodgings 
at nine in the evening, and drove six miles through one succession | 
of crowded and blazing streets to the East India Docks, and with | 
the single misfortune of being robbed on the way of a valuable | 
cloak, secured a birth in the Monarch steamer, bound presently for | 
Edinburgh. 

I found the drawing-room cabin quite crowded, cold supper on | 
the two long tables, everybody very busy with knife and fork, and | 
whiskey and water and broad Scotch circulating merrily. All the | 
world seemed acquainted, and each man talked to his neighbour, 
and it was as unlike a ship's company of dumb English as could 
easily be conceived. I had dined too late to attack the solids, but | 
imitating my neighbour's potation of whiskey and hot water, I | 
crowded in between two good-humoured Scotchmen, and took the 
happy colour of the spirits of the company. A small centre table | 
was occupied by a party who afforded considerable amusement. An 
excessively fat old woman, with a tall scraggy daughter and a stubby | 
little old fellow, whom they called “pa ;”’ and a singular man, a | 
Major Somebody, who seemed showing them up, composed the 
quartette. Noisier women I never saw, nor more hideous. They | 
bullied the waiter, were facetious with the steward, and talked down | 
all the united buzz of the cabin. Opposite me sat a pale, severe- | 
looking Scotchman, who had addressed one or two remarks to me ; | 
and, upon an uncommon burst of uproariousness, he laughed with | 
the rest, and remarked that the ladies were excusable, for they were 
doubtless Americans, and knew no better. 

“It strikes me,” said I, that both in manners and accent they are | 
particularly Scotch.” 

“ Sir!” said the pale gentleman. 

‘ Sir!” said several of my neighbours on the right and left. 

I repeated the remark. 

“* Have you ever been in Scotland?” asked the pale gentleman, 
with rather a ferocious air. 

“No, sir! Have you ever been in America ?” 

“No, sir! but Ihave read Mrs. Trollope.” 

‘And I have read Cyril Thornton ; and the manners delineated | 
in Mrs. Trollope, I must say, are rather elegant in comparison.” 

I particularized the descriptions I alluded to, which will occur 
immediately to those who have read the novel I have named; and | 
then confessing I was an American, and withdrawing my illiberal | 
remark, which I had only made to show the gentleman the injustice 
and absurdity of his own, we called for another tass of whiskey, and | 
became very good friends. Heaven knows I have no prejudice against 
the Scotch, or any other nation—but it is extraordinary how uni- 
versal the feeling seems to be against America. A half hour incog. 
in any mixed company in England I should think would satisfy the 
most rose-coloured doubter on the subject. 

We got under way at eleven o'clock, and the passengers turned 
in. The next morning was Sunday. It was fortunately of a ‘‘Sab- 
bath stillness ;” and the open sea through which we were driving, | 
with an easy south wind in our favour, graciously permitted us to | 
do honour to as substantial a breakfast as ever was set before a | 
traveller, even in America. (Why we should be ridiculed for our 
breakfasts I do not know.) | 

The “ Monarch” is a superb boat, and, with the aid of sails and 
a wind right aft, we made twelve miles in the hour easily. I was | 
pleased to see an observance of the Sabbath which had not crossed | 
my path before in three years’ travel. Half the passengers at least | 
took their bibles after breakfast, and devoted an hour or two evi- 
dently to grave religious reading and reflection. With this excep- 
tion, I have not seen a person with the Bible in his hand, in travel- 
ling over half the world. 

The weather continued fine, and smooth water tempted us | 
up to breakfast again on Monday. The wash-room was full | 
of half-clad men, but the week-day manners of the passengers 
were perceptibly gayer. The captain honoured us by taking the 
head of the table, which he had not dune on the day previous, 
and his appearance was hailed by three general cheers. When 
the meats were removed, a gentleman rose, and, after a very | 
long and parliamentary speech, proposed the health of the captain. | 
The company stood up, ladies and all, and it was drank with a | 
tremendous “‘ hip-hip-hurrah,” in bumpers of whiskey. They | 
don't do that on the Mississippi, I reckon. If they did, the | 
travellers would be down upon us, “I guess,” out-Hamiltoning | 
Hamilton. | 


| 


| 





| 
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We rounded St. Abb’s head into the Forth, at five, in the after- | 
noon, and soon dropped anchor off Leith. The view of Edinburgh, | 
from the water, is, I think, second only to that of Constantinople. 
The singular resemblance, in one or two features, to the view of | 
Athens, as you approach from the Pireus, seems to have struck | 


| 
| 


| it looks more like a lake than an arm of the sea. 


| Soon after, another gentleman addressed some remark to me, and, | 


|| her sister. 


| . 
were ranged in the centre. 


|| hold in their showy and varied attire ; another body of armed guards ; 





the Calton-hill, and has already, in its half-finished state, much the 
effect of the Parthenon. Hymettus is rather loftier than.the Pent- 
land-hills, and Pentelicus farther off and grander than Arthur's 
seat, but the old castle of Edinburgh is a noble and peculiar 
feature of its own, and soars up against the sky, with its pinnacle- 
placed turrets, superbly magnificent. The Forth has a high shore 
on either side, and, with the island of Inchkeith in its broad bosom, 








It is odd what strange links of acquaintance will develop between 
| out-of-the-way places. I have never entered a steamboat in my life 


| been an acquaintance from mutual knowledge of friends. I thought, 
through the first day, that the Monarch would be an exception. 
On the second morning, however, a gentleman came up and called | 


me by name. He was an American, and had seen me in Boston. | 


in a few minutes, we discovered that we were members of the 
same club in London, and bound to the same hospitable roof in | 
Scotland. We went on, talking together, and I happened to men- 
tion having lately been in Greece, when one of a large party of la- 
dies, overhearing the remark, turned, and asked me, if I had met | 
Lady in my travels. I had met her at Athens, and this was | 
I found I had many interesting particulars of the de- | 
lightful person in question which were new to them, and, sequitur, 
a friendship struck up immediately between me and a party of six. 
You would have never dreamed, to have seen the adieux on the | 
landing, that we had been unaware of each other's existence forty- | 
four hours previous. 
Leith is a mile or more from the town, and we drove into the | 
new side of Edinburgh—a splendid city of stone—and, with my | 
English friend, I was soon installed in a comfortable parlour at 
Douglas’s—an hotel to which the Tremont, in Boston, is the only | 
parallel. It is built of the same stone and is smaller, but it has a | 
better situation than the Tremont, standing in a magnificent square, 
with a column and statue to Lord Melville in the centre, and a per- | 
spective of a noble street stretching through the city from the | 
opposite side. 
We dined upon grouse, to begin Scotland fairly, and nailed down | 
our sherry with a tass o’ Glenlivet, and then we had still an hour | 
of daylight for a ramble. N. P. W. | 
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FLORENCE. 
Beggars feet washed by the grand duke and archbishop—pompous solemni- | 
ties on Holy Thursday. 
On Holy Thursday we were obligingly furnished with tickets to | 
see the grand duke wash the feet of tweive beggars at his magnifi- | 
cent Pitti palace. I was curious to witness this spectacle, and to 
behold how he would evade the ceremony. That the sovereign | 
who generally moved among common men with such pomp and | 
pride would actually perform it, occurred to me only as a remote | 
possibility. In the morning at nine we entered the vast and stately | 
palace, with a stern sentinel at every turn, and were ushered into | 
a costly and beautiful saloon, the walls and ceiling loaded with heavy | 
bass-reliefs, and the pictured floor occupied by select groups of | 
fashionable compary, arranged around the apartment on temporary | 
stages. At the lower end of the room was spread an elegant col- 
lation; and twelve white baskets, each large enough to hold a man, | 
At the table were seated twelve aged | 
men in the black dress of priests, of so respectable and venerable an | 
appearance that J at first mistook them for holy fathers of the church, | 
assembled in this proud temple of wealth and authority, to witness | 
the triumph of religion over military and political power. They | 
were, however, the twelve mendicants themselves, really taken | 
from the streets, but selected for their years, either from the idea 
that age rendered less material the accidents of their earthly condi- 
tion, or that royalty, even in this unmeaning humiliation, required | 
the malicious assurance that death would soon silence the boastful | 
tongues of those who received it. The eldest was ninety-five. Their | 
hair was of snowy whiteness. Some, too infirm to walk, had been 
carried to their places. One shook dreadfully with the palsy, fre- 
quently uttered a cry of piteous imbecility, and was, we afterward 
learned, under an alienation of mind, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 
anything. I think several were unconscious of the honour, and few 
will long survive it. The absurdity of such a mummery was ren- 
dered shocking by the bodily infirmities of these poor old men. We 
waited long. The chamberlains were busy conducting the new- 
comers to their places. Feathers nodded, silks rustled, and gay 
faces peeped through the crowd, anxious to behold the solemn farce. 
At length two files of the guard of nobles, in their rich uniforms of 
scarlet and white, long riding-boots and snowy plumes, entered 
with a martial tramp, and at the brief word of command, were 
formed into two opposite lines. They were followed by another 
troop of guards in blue and white, who were drawn up in like array. 
Then came the principal nobles of the court—six youthful pages 
splendidly dressed in scarlet and gold, all the members of the house- 


and in the centre, the tall, awkward, and very cross-looking duke, 
in his court dress. A motley crowd brought up the rear. The offi- 
cers again uttered the word of command. The soldiers were 
wheeled around, forming a hollow-square, enclosing, and perhaps pro- 
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at some of his replies. He was then divested of his sword by one 
attendant noble—equipped in a lawn apron by another—a third 
turned down and drew off the stocking of each poor old vagrant ; 
another presented a silver salver, on which stood an ewer also of 
silver. The duke then taking a sponge, upon which a chamberlain 
poured water, knelt, received the beggar’s foot in his hand, rubbed 
it with the sponge, wiped it, bent down his head and kissed it. Up- 
on each of the twelve this ¢ y was repeated, and all these petty 








? ‘ | 
| people thrown together in the most casual manner, and in the most 


|| der at it. 


circumstances in the progress of the entertainment were devoured 
by the fashionable and awe-struck auditors at first with silent doubt, 
and afterward with mute amazement. The baskets were then filled 
with the contents of the table, silver plate and all, a present, I believe, 
from their munificent domestick, and the menial duties of trans- 
ferring them from the table to the baskets, were performed by the 
noble lords in the capacity of waiting-men. The duke, the guards 
around him, the pages, the grand chamberlain, the household, the 
noblemen of the court, and a large crowd of gentlemen then de- 
parted as they came. The meek sovereign himself entered an 
apartment on the other side of the hall, whose magnificent furniture 
shined through the half opened door, which was surrounded by the 
throngs of noble attendants swarming after him as if he had achieved 
some dangerous action, and they were eager to ascertain if he had 
accomplished it in safety. 

It is surprising to a simple republican from the other side of the 
water, how much of this monarch’s life is wasted in idle pageants, 
where, like a bad actor, he plays an inferiour character, although 
it is the part of aking. They say Americans are very overbear- 
ing in their home preferences. Perhaps they are. I do not won- 
Think of Washington passing on his way over roads 
strewn with flowers by a grateful people whom he had freed, and 
whose moral freedom he regarded as their greatest glory. Then 
behold this master of a little dutchy ever labouring to blind and 
dazzle his people, and to keep them down to the animal enjoyment 
of which, fortunately for them, they possess so large a share. 

The church Santa Trinita lies nearly opposite our rooms. At 
three we saw him enter it with his court. It is a day of fasting, 
prayer, and humiliation, and the sovereign must show his people 
the example. On foot, therefore, he visits seven churches ; kneels 
and prays before the altar in sight of the publick. On other occa- 
sions he is never known to walk, except occasionally in his garden 
or about the Cascine. At an early hour the crowds began to as- 
semble before the cathedral, in the piazza, and on the bridge ; we 
had a most imposing coup d’@il from our windows. The approach 
of the duke is always announced by some messenger in the royal 
livery riding a hundred yards ahead; but to-day, before the impe- 
rial foot could touch the earth, the broad, flat, irregularly-shaped 
stones with which the streets are paved quite across, were carefully 
swept under the personal eye of an inspector in his carriage. The 
guard were then seen making their way in regular order over the 
bridge, and entered the church through the narrow passage opened 
in the dense multitude. They were followed by a large body of 
troops who broke into double file as they approached the church, 
and behind, the whole court on foot, the duke walking solemnly 
alone in the vacant space left by his square of guards, while a su- 
perb carriage drawn by only two horses advanced slowly in the 
procession in which meekness and pomp, religious lowliness and 
temporal power and grandeur were so grotesquely blended. Un- 
able again to effect an entrance here, we anticipated his visit to the 
high Duomo, and passing on our way thither the dowager duchess 
and some of the pretty children who mingled unostentatiously among 
the crowd of common pedestrians, we succeeded in procuring the 
very best possible places. The immense church, with its gothick, 
far-reaching arches, its distant ceiling, its long aisles and columns, 
its stained and venerable statues and carved work, the high altar bril- 
liantly lighted with giant wax candles, and blazing with a dazzling 
mediey of glittering embellishments, whose red light contrasted 
strangely with afternoon sunshine, which streamed in through the 
stately windows of deeply-painted glass ; all contributed to produce 
an imposing effect, and to recall to the imagination those scenes 
of old romance in which most readers have, at some period, for- 
gotten the common world. The dome beneath which we stood 
waiting the haughty train of worshippers, is amazingly like that of 
St. Peter's, and fascinates the eye with a sense of rotund vastness. 
Through an aperture near the lantern a beam of sunshine lay 
across the filmy air like a silver bar, while the lower region of the 
church was cast into strong shadow relieved by the solemn glare from 
the altar. The broad floor was covered with people of the lower 
classes, for whose edification these perpetual pageants are probably 
intended. Presently the silence was broken by the beat of muffled 
drums, and the regular tramp of the soldiers, who were drawn up in 
stern array around the altar, by a few brief eommands which sound- 
ed through the hush with a startling effect. The nobility of the 
court came in next and assumed their places. The guard of nobles 
followed with muskets reversed, and after several more military 
commands, each followed by the clank of arms, formed an inner 
circle, though respectfully distant from the altar. In the centre 
appeared once more the haughy despot and deity of this little em- 
pire, his chapeau in his hand. He walked slowly up to the altar, 
where a broad cloth of crimson velvet deeply embroidered with gold, 
had been laid for the royal knee. Here he knelt, clasped his hands, 
bent down his uncovered head upon them, and remained apparently 
lost and absorbed in prayer; a solemn silence reigned throughout 
the multitude, interrupted only by the occasional clash of a musket 
as a soldier stirred. In a few moments the august suppliant rose 
from his proud humiliation—two or three orders from the captain 
of the guard, the clank and clatter of the muskets, the beating of 
the muffled drums, the tramp of military feet, the stir and hum of a 





tecting their sovereign in his task. He stood sometime talking fa- 





other eyes than mine, and an imitation Acropolis is commenced on | 


miliarly with the oldest of the twelve, and laughing quite heartily | 





moving multitude relieved from a deep attention, and they departed 
for another church. 
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We remained in the cathedral to see the archbishop wash the 
feet of his twelve. It is a different affair from the elegant self- 
abasement of the duke. The beggars appeared bona fide beggars— 
unpicked, unwashed, diseased, street-vagabonds— installed in all 
their rags and wretchedness, and “ rank of gross diet.” They 
were wrapped, however, in loose mantles of coarse, white cotton, 
covering also the head, like a friar’s cowl. There would be some 
apparent piety, or, at least, consistency, in their honest uncleanli- 
ness, but for the dress and demeanour of the archbishop, a stately, 
stern, fine-looking man, with a loity tread, and a bearing of haughty 
serenity, which reminded me of Cardinal Wolsey, and imbodied 
ideas of a thousand ambitious tyrants, who have sought and gained 
temporal dominion with the crosier and the mitre. I could 

‘see his pride 
Peep through each part of him.” 

A world of mummery was gone through with. The archbishop re- 
ceived the worship of many of his prelates, who bowed and cour- 
tesied, knelt, and kissed his hand, (flashing with a diamond,) took 
off his mitre, bowed, courtesied, replaced it again, and, as an ap- 
propriate preparative for his illustration of meekness, clothed him 
in a voluminous and gorgeous mantle of white satin and gold. 
Then one holding his train, another attending with a silver salver, 
another with an ewer of the same metal, and others with fine nap- 
kins, he proceeded to paraphrase the sacred Redeemer and his un- 
ostentatious, simple and beautiful task of washing the feet of his 
disciples. How so much tawdry tinsel and temporal parade could 
ever be tortured out of the holy quiet and exquisitely touching les- | 
sons and example of our Saviour, is a miracle. But this is the na- 

tive ground of miracles. The lofty prelate went through his task 

with undisguised disgust, rubbed a small spot on each foot slightly 

with the disdainful tips of two fingers, wiped it, received for every 

one a clean napkin, and pretended to kiss it. Had it been the lips 

of beauty his reverend chastity could not have more carefully 

guarded against the sin. I stood so near, that his superb mantle 

brushed my sleeve. In the meantime, the voices of the assembled 

church were raised in a species of melancholy chant. During the 

performance of the ceremony, I was surprised by the humorous | 
expressions openly exchanged among the attendant priests, who 

were at no pains whatever to disguise their mirth. The highly- 

honoured éwelve seemed also entertained with the scene; and two, 

among the greasy vagabonds, laughed outright, while lifting their 

withered feet to the lips of the bending prelate. 

These are a few of the frequent “ sights’ which amuse the loi- 
terer in Florence. 

Let me transcribe for you here the passage of a letter describing 
the celebrated procession of the burial of Jesus, which consists of 
five thousand persons in costume, and takes place in the night, by 
torch-light, at the adjacent village of Prato. It is one of the cere- 
monies of the holy week, whose famed pomp, in Rome, generally 
assembles travellers in that city. The town of Prato is about ele- 
ven miles from Florence, and contains a population of twelve thou- 
sand ; but, on the representation of this spectacle, it rarely numbers 
less than fifty thousand. The account is kindly furnished me by 
a fair wanderer from your city, whose stay with her transient circle 
in Florence has partly compensated us, during the winter, for the 
absence of external sunshine. 


“A little after sunset they began to light the beautiful globe 
lamps and fancifully arranged forms, which almost covered the 
fronts of the houses up to the third story. As soon as darkness 
had fairly spread its mantle over the heavens, the sound of the 
mutiied drum was heard from the great square in front of the church 
of St. Francis, whence the procession was to start. This was the 
signal to clear the streets wide enough to allow it to pass properly. 
At first, appeared a band of about twenty soldiers on foot, dressed 
in deep black with muskets, but the crowd did not yield to them. 
Then four on horseback, and they succeeded by pressing the peo- | 
ple (who still stood six deep on either side of the street) as closely | 
as possible against the walls. Now came the most wonderful | 
thing I have ever witnessed in my life, the effect of which I can | 
never forget. Two men in deep black, with swords, and white 
kerchiefs which they pressed to their lips ; and, in much less time 
than I take to write it, from the loud roar of at least fi/ty thousand 
voices, a silence so profound succeeded, that it seemed a city of 
tombs!! I found myself gasping for breath, and I felt as if all na- | 
ture also had ceased to breathe. Oh the astonishing power of that | 
religion which could produce such a miracle over the minds of the 
people! To give you an idea of its power I will mention, that at 
this moment one of the horsemen, not managing his beast well, it 
began to rear and plunge into the throng of people, among women 
and children, and although we all thought many would be killed on 
the spot, not a sound was heard until the peril becoming awfully 
terrifick, one man called out, “sotto voce alla mano,” and another 
stepped forward, caught the horse by the bridle, and led him off. 
Now commenced in order as follows. First, the troops of horse— 
the riders dressed precisely in the costume of Roman soldiers in 
the time of Jesus, helmets and large shields on the left breast—a 
drapery of velvet, some of black, some blue and some crimson, ||: 
magnificently embroidered in gold, fastened to the shoulders and 
so large as to cover half the horse, reaching to his fetlocks; they 
held raised swords in the right hand and moved with solemn and 
slow step, the hoofs of the horses covered thickly with cloth that 
not even ¢heir tread should be heard on the pavement ; then a rider 
with two muffled drums, the horse led and followed by two Roman 
knights, with the roman standards S.P. Q. R. A company of foot 
soldiers in Roman costume, with shield, ete. A band of forty mu- 
sicians playing a funeral march, attended by a company of the 
fraternity of Saint Ursula carrying torches ; then twenty-four of the 
best base, twenty-four of the best tenor, and twenty-four young 
boys singing the miserere. This last was the sublimest strain of 
musick I ever heard or conceived. Then came the “ mysteries” 
or objects relating to the passion of Jesus Christ, each one borne 
by a man dressed in black robes, two torch-bearers on either side 
and four behind. The mysteries were as follows—the cross, the 
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fetters, staves, the iron glove of the } 


cock, the column, 
, nails, bandage with | 


soldier who struck him, the reed, 


which Christ was blindfolded, crown of thorns, purple robe, wash- || ~~ 


hand basin and towel of Pilate, etc. ete. ete. orch-bearers. | 
Then the seven last sentences of Christ, each written upon a white | 
satin flag borne by priests, dressed as for ¥ oe accompanied | 
by priests bearing torches. Under a rich ichino (or canopy) 

lay the body of Jesus; this was borne by priests in their robes. | 
The bishop came close behind preaching in Italian, whet to us ap- | 
peared an appropriate discourse. The canopy was about twenty | 
feet high, covered with black velvet edged with gold. Then forty i 
large wax torch-bearers, and fifty men dressed in the order of the | 
capuchins, who carried flambeaux. A band of musicians about | 
forty in number, and a chorus of boys and singers. Then followed | 
the statue of the Madonna dressed in deep mourning, followed by 
one hundred torch-bearers. Several cohorts, knights and soldiers | 
on horseback. ‘I'wo Roman standards and several companies of | 
the national guards closed the procession. The transition from | 
deathlike stillness, to the clash of Babel, was as instantaneous as ! 
the first change from tumult to silence, for, in the twinkling of an | 
eye, as the last troops passed, the multitudes from all sides began to || 
Jisperse. I forgot to mention that not a head was covered during || 
the whole ceremony, which lasted full two hours, except of course || 
..4 soldiers and the capuchins who always wear the cap of their | 
order.” T. 8. F. || 
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JOURNAL OF A VETERAN OFFICER. 
DE WITT CLINTON. 
I was this day introduced to De Witt Clinton. I had seen him when | 
a young man and mayor of this city. The mayor, at that time, was | 
a judicial officer, and I frequently saw him on the bench. I remem- | 
ber his decision upon the rights of catholick priests in the office || 
of confession. This decision made a great sensation at the time, | 
but Mr. Clinton did not shrink from publick opinion. The question | 
of their right to keep the secrets, confided to them in the confes- 
sional, has not since been agitated. His arguments were conclusive. | 
Mr. Clinton has laboured hard in his various duties, political and | 
civil, and seems to bear the marks of incessant toil. He has lived | 
to see his efforts in the cause of internal improvements crowned | 
with success, and all the doubts of the utility of the canals put at 
rest. He has lately been offered the appointment of minister to the 
court of St. James ; but this he declined, thinking, probably, that his 
office of governour of the state of New-York, is a greater honour, | 
and one whose duties he could discharge with less trouble to him- 
self. Mr. Clinton is zealous in the cause of letters and science, | 
and no man has done more than he has for their advancement in his | 
native state. I had read several of his productions ; one very lately, | 
which he had delivered before the Historical Society, when he | 
was president of that institution ; and another pronounced before the | 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, attached to one of the colleges in the | 
state of New-York. This statesman has seen and experienced many | 
of the vicissitudes of political feeling, and could philosophize deeply 
upon the ingratitude of republicks; but he can state also that pub- | 
lick opinion, however volatile, often comes right, after blowing fiercely 
against a patriot’s fame. Party policy drove him from the board | 
of commissioners of Internal Improvements ; and this measure pro- | 
duced a reaction, and he was made governour without difficulty 
against every other candidate. Even politicians, who are repre- 
sented as heartless, have sometimes a sense of justice, and are 
roused to feel and to act wisely and generously. If his life should 
be continued, higher destinies, no doubt, await him ; but his hold 
on life, seems to me, to be extremely precarious. A short political 
life, in such a country, and in such an age as this, is all the most 
ambitious can expect. An iron constitution is required for an active 
politician ; his life is a constant glow up to fever heat, and who is 
made of such immortal stuff as to sustain it! 











JOHN JAY 

Is still living on his farm at West-Chester, in the sere and yellow 
leaf of life. He was one of those wise statesmen who retired from 
office with all his faculties about him, and did not wait for the im- 
patience of others, or the decay of his own faculties, to eject him. 
He was the first chief justice of the United States, and sustained 
the office with dignity and honour. It was a trying situation, for 
even those who created the office under the constitution were not 
fully aware of its duties. The office required the utmost caution, 
with decision, and an extensive acquaintance with the laws of 
nations, and of each individual state. It was a new scene, such as 
no state or nation ever before presented, and whatever may be said 
of the independence of judges in other countries, as being a con- 
stituent branch of the government, it is only nominally so. In what 
age or nation did ever the judiciary declare a law of the govern- 
ment to be unconstitutional? Did ever the judges of England say to 
parliament and the king, what you have enacted is wrong, and shall not 
be carried into effect? The supreme court have this power and dare 
exercise it ; but, more particularly, they say to the individual states, 
here your supremacy ends, and the constitution of the general go- 
vernment begins ; hitherto shalt thou come and no farther. To such 
men as John Jay this country is much indebted. He was cool, 
cautious, and inflexible, doing nothing for experiment sake, but 
never flinching from any responsibility when called upon to act. 
This patriot has several sons of talents and integrity, who will rank 
among the best of the land. They are lawyers, and are engaged in 
building up the society about them. The sons of those who were 
the fathers of the country, in the days of revolutionary efforts, often 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





FLOWERS OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS, 

Mapame ve Sraet has well observed, that men collected in a 
publick assembly, and debating upon great questions of publick in- 
terest, generally end in electrifying themselves with the sparks of 
mental dignity. 

Maria Leczinska, (queen of Louis the fifteenth, and daughter of 
Stanislaus Sobieski, the deth d king of Poland,) frequently re- 
marked, that the mercy of kings consisted in their justice, but that 
the justice of queens was more frequently found in being merciful. 

Those who reduce every thing to the strictness of analysis re- 
semble chemists, who destroy the splendour and the perfume of 
flowers to distinguish their nature, character and qualities. 

A wise man living in a country in a state of revolution, should 
imitate the traveller who, in passing through a forest infested with 
robbers, makes as little noise as possible. 

The Emperor Napoleon often remarked, that true wealth does 
not consist in the possession of gold and silver, but in the judicious 
use made of them. 

The English language expresses the Deity more appropriately 
than any other—for God is the contraction of the Saxon good. 

Every adjuration of love, every oath of fondness, always contains 
this mental reservation—* so long as you are what you now are.” 

True philosophy can discern nothing else in a great many words 
and names but the letters of the alphabet which compose them. 

An active and faithful memory doubles life ; for it brings a man 
again upon its stage with all those who have made their exits. 

When a personage becomes formidable to his competitors, or 
subordinates, they generally seek to deceive or destroy him. ‘ 

A head properly constituted can accommodate itself to whatever 
pillows the vicissitudes of fortune may place under it. 

Fools line the hedges which bound the road of life—what ean 
the wise man do but smile as he passes along it! 

To do good to our enemies, is to resemble the ineense whose 
aroma perfumes the fire by which it is consumed. 

The apostles of errour are never so dangerous as when they ap- 
pear in the guise of gray-headed old men. 

In the conception of Mahomet’s paradise, there is no distinction 
between a perfect woman and an angel. 

Men are like weathercocks, which are never constant or fixed, 
but when they are worn out or rusty. 

If you have received an injury from any one, wash it out, not in 
blood, but in the waters of Lethe. 

Elevated posts in governments are like steep rocks, only accessi- 
ble to eagles and to reptiles. 

To act upon a determination made in anger, is like embarking in 
a vessel during a storm. 

To speak harshly to a person of sensibility, is like striking a harp- 
sichord with your fists. 

Religion and medicine are not responsible for the faults and mis- 
takes of their doctors. 

A true believer, when blessed with a smiling imagination, is the 
happiest of mankind. 

Ink is a caustick which sometimes burns the fingers of those who 
make use of it. 

An indiscreet person is like an unsealed letter, which everybody 
can peruse. 

The river of time has its cataracts and fallse—and these are re- 
volutions. 

Ladies and sovereigns enehain their admirers with smiles and 
ribands. 

The only really bitter tears are those whieh aye shed in solitude. 

An historian should be without passion and without pension. 

Faith spans the gulf of death with the bridge of hope. 

There is no richer treasure than a collection of correct and beau- 
tifal thoughts and maxims. 








SELECTIONS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE INFIDEL. 


Dr. Birp’s new romance, “ The Infidel,” will appear in afew days 
from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia. Its scene 
is chosen in Mexico, during that period of blood and iron when the 
foundations of the Spanish dominion were laid on the bedies of 
myriads of natives, and its structure cemented by their blood. The 
thrilling interest inseparable from the adventurous gallantry of Cor- 
tes and his comrades, invests the historical narrative of Robertson 
in all its accuracy of detail with the colouring of romance, and such 
a subject in the hands of such a writer as Dr. Bird may be well 
supposed to lose none of its captivation and stirring incident. 

The polite attention of the publishers has enabled us to anticipate 
the period of its appearance, and we are indebted to them for the 
opportunity of gratifying our readers with a powerful extract from 
the romance. Its subject is the discovery of one among the many 
conspiracies which constantly threatened to overthrow the stern and 
cruel administration of his new acquisitions by Hernando Cortes, 
from the jealousy and mutinous spirit of these beld adventurers, 
tired of the monotony of European warfare, and seeking excitement 
and occupation in new scenes and a new world. Having crushed 
the natives, they turned their blood-stained weapons upon each 
other; and, when all outward opposition had ceased, they found rivals 


are called to finish up their fathers’ labours, but without their fa- || in their former friends and comrades in arms, making their unholy 
thers’ distinction. The same “place where to stand,” is not given || successes the instruments of a retributive punishment. Of the 











cup of bitterness, purse of Judas, Peter's sword, lantern, cords, the 








them, while their virtues and their merits may be the same. 


three founders of the Spanish Empire in the New World, Cortes . 
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died of a broken heart in penury and neglect, Pizarro by the dagger, 
and Almagro on the scaffold. 

Dr. Bird has described one of these plots against the authority 
of Cortes, of which Villafana, the head of the police, is the chief 
personage. Its denouement is thus managed. 


While Cortes muttered these words to himself, he was roused | 
by a sudden voice at the great door, and heard distinctly the unex- | 
pected voice of Villafana, saying, as he wrangled with the guards, | 

“Oh, ’slid, you take upon you too much. I come at the order | 
of the general.” 

“ Admit Villafana,” said Cortes, in tones that penetrated loudly | 
to the farthest limits of the room, for the cavaliers were stricken | 
into-a boding silence at the accents of the elguazil ; “admit my 
trusty Villafana.” And Villafana entered. 

He was evidently flushed with wine, and it was for that reason, 
doubtless, that he did not seem to observe the presence of his for- 
sworn associate, nor the suspicious act of two cavaliers, who stole 
from the group, and took possession of the door by which he had 
entered. He approached with a reckless and confident, though 
somewhat stupid, air, exclaiming, after divers humble scrapes and 
salaams, , 

“TI come at your excellency’s bidding, according to appointment. 
This was the hour, please your excellency—but ’tis a scurvy night, 
with much thunder and lightning.” __ : 

« Ay, truly,” said Cortes, with a mild voice, while all the rest | 
stood in the silence of death; “but, being so observant, Villafana, 
how comes it you have not remarked that you are here without the 
Indian Techeechee, whom I commanded you to bring hither at 
this hour ?”’ 

“ Seiior,” said the alguazil, a little confused, “that old Ottomi 
is a sly dog, and, I doubt me, not over-honest.”’ 

««T doubt me so, too,” said Cortes, in the same encouraging 


tones ; ‘yet, honest or false, sly or simple, methinks thou shouldst || 





not have suffered him to escape.” 

‘Escape! what, Techeechee escape !” cried Villafana, with un- 
affected surprise ; ‘Ho, no! I did but give the gray infidel a sop 
of wine, and straightway he hid himself in a corner, to sleep off his 
drunkenness. And—and—” continued he, with instinctive though 
clumsy cunning—“ and I thought it would be unseemly to bring 
him to your excellency, in that condition. I beg your excellency’s | 


pardon for making him acquainted with such Christian liquor ; but /| 
n |) 


it was out of pity, together with some little hope of converting him | 
to the faith; and, besides, I knew not his head was so weak. [| 
will fetch him to your excellency in the morning.” Ts 
“Why, this is well,” said the captain-general, with such insinu- | 
ating gentleness as characterizes the snake, when closing softly on | 
his prey ; ‘‘and I doubt not thou canst give me as good an account | 
of the ambassadors. Itis said to me, that they also have escaped.” | 
‘Good heavens!” cried Villafana, startled not only out of his 
confidence, but in great measure out of his intoxication, by such an | 
announcement ; “the ambassadors escaped! It cannot be!” 
“Pho, they have hurt thee more than I thought—even to the | 


point of destroying thy memory,” rejoined the captain-general, || 
“There is blood upon thy |) 


with the blandishment of a smile. 
shoulder: I doubt not, thou wert severely hurt, while attempting | 
to prevent their flight. 
Villafana.” 

“ Yes, sefior, yes—no—yes ; that is—I mean to say—saints of 
heaven!’ And here the alguazil paused, completely sobered— 
that is, restored to his senses, but not to his wits; for he perceived | 
himself in a difficulty, and his invention pointed out no means of 
escape. He rolled his eyes, haggard at once with debauch and 
alarm, over the cavaliers, and, though the lofty figure of Alvarado | 
concealed Gaspar from his view, he beheld enough in the extraor- 
dinary sedateness of all present, to fill him with the most racking | 
suspicions. He turned again to Cortes, and commanding his fears 
as much as he could, went on with an appearance of boldness. 

* Alas, noble sefior, if the ambassadors be escaped, I am a lost 
man—for I trusted too much to the vigilance of others, and I should | 
not have done so. Alas, seiior,”” he continued with more energy, 
as his mind began to work more clearly, ‘I have committed a great 
offence in this negligence ; but I vow to heaven, it was owing to | 
my fears of Juan Lerma, who made many efforts to escape, and 
had strong friends ‘to help him. Your excellency may see the ne- 
cessity I was under, to give all my thoughts to him; for, some one 
having furnished him with a dagger, he foully attacked me, not on , 
my guatd, giving me this wound ; and had it not been for the sud- | 
den rushing in of the guard, I should certainly have been killed.” 

Thus spoke the alguazil, with returning craft, mingling together | 
fiction and fact with an address which astonished even himself : 

“ Yes, seiior,” he continued, satisfied with the strength of his , 
argument, and now elated with a prospect of providing against the 
effects of his imprudent disclosures in the prison ; ‘* yes, senor, and 
the young man, besides thus wounding me, swore he would have 
me hanged for a conspiracy; stating roundly, as the guards will 
witness, (I am certain that Esteban, the Left-Handed, heard him,) 
that, being a notorious grumbler, any such fiction would be believed 
of me. As if this would make me a conspirator! whereas, your 
excellency knows, according to the proverb, barking dogs are no | 
biters.”’ 
ted his innocence by a gentle laugh and the sweetest of his smiles. 

** Again I say, thou speakest well,” said Cortes, carelessly de- 
scending from the platform, on which he had mounted atthe approach 
of Villafana. Thine arguments have even satisfied me of the folly 


of certain charges, broughtagainst thee by this mad fellow, here, at | 


thy elbow. 

As he spoke, Alvarado, taking his instructions rather from a con- 
sentaneous feeling of propriety than from any hint of Don Hernan’s, 
moved aside, and Villafana’s eyes fell upon the figure of Gaspar. 

* Think of it, good fellow,” said Cortes, laying his hand upon 
Villafana’s shoulder, as if to support himself a little ; * the things 
he said of thee are innumerable, and excessively preposterous. He 
averred, fur instance, that thou wert peevishly offended, because I 
had not invited thy presence to the festivities of the morning ban- 
quet, and wert resolved to come, whether I would or not, and that 
with a letter from my father in one hand, and a dagger in the other. 
Eh! is not this outrageous! He said, besides—But, 0° my life, 
thou hast bled too much from this wound! Juan Lerma strikes deep, | 
when the fit ison him. J hope thou art not faint, man !”’ 

To these benevolent expressions, the alguazil replied by turning 
upon the general a countenance so bloodless, and an eve filled with 
such ecstasy of despair, (tor if the poniards of all had been at his 


\| 
} 


|| fana, (doubtless with an instinctive motion, of which he was himself 


|| the wretch with his foot. 


|| at last, * what do you mean?! what do you design ? 


| 


No one ever questioned the courage of | ja 
| expressible decision, ‘‘ ye are judges of life and death; Sandoval 
|, and Alvarado, by right of office, ye can sit in judgment ; Quinones, || 


And the audacious ruffian, relapsing into security, attes- 


| throat, he could not have been more perfectly apprized of his coming 
fate,) that Cortes must have been struck with some feeling of com- 
| miseration, had not his nature been somewhat akin to that of a cat, 
| which delights less to kill than to sport with the agonies of a dying 
victim. As it was, he continued to torment the abandoned wretch, 
by adding, pleasantly, 
| “And what thinkest thou of this, too, my Villafana? Two hun- 
' dred and forty conspirators, to rush in when the blow was struck ! 
doubtless to carve their dinners from the ribs of my cavaliers! Ah, 
Villafana, Villafane ! thou shouldst have a care of thy friends. Our 
| enemies are harmless, but our friends are always dangerous. What 
dost thou say to all this, Villafanat Knave! hadst thou twenty 
| daggers in thy jerkin, thou wert still but an unfanged reptile !” 
H ‘hile he spoke, in this jestful mood, he was sensible that Villa- 


unconscious, being apparently turned to stone,) was stealing his 
| hand up towards his bosom, as if to grasp a weapon. The moment 
the member had reached the opening of his garment, Cortes caught 
| him by the throat, and giving utterance to his last words with a 
| voice of thunder, and employing a strength irresistible by such a 
; man as Villafana, he hurled him to the floor, at the same instant 
| placing his foot on his throat. Then stooping down, and thrusting 
| his hand into the traitor’s bosom, he plucked out, at a single grasp, 
| a poniard, a letter, and the fatal list of conspirators. He pushed 
| the first aside, read the superscription of the second with a laugh, 
| and casting his eye upon the third, devoured its contents with an 
avidity that left him unconscious of the murmurs of the fierce cava- 
| liers, and the groans of the wretched alguazil, strangling under 
| his foot. 
| Alvarado, pointing his sword at the prostrate traitor, as, indeed, did 
all the rest, (having drawn them at the moment when Cortes seized 
| him by the throat.) ‘His crime is manifest to all; what need of 
| trial? Every man his steel through the dog !" 
“Hold!” cried the captain-general; ‘this were a death for an 
Up, cur! up, and meet thy fate! Up!’ And he spurned 


} 


| hidalgo. 


The alguazil rose up, his face black with blood, which, not per- 


‘What, seiior! will you rob the gallows of its prey?” cried || 


heaven! I killed Artiaga of Cadiz; I scuttled the ship at Alonso, 
drowned the nuns, and stole the church-plate. Call Magdalena. 
Where's Magdalena! You are murdering me! Mercy! mercy! 
| I killed Hilario, too—I poinarded him in the old wounds, inflicted 
| by Juan Lerma—I have much to repent. A priest, for the love of 
heaven! A priest, oh, a priest !” 
Thus raved the villain, stained with a thousand crimes; and if 
aught had been wanting to steel the hearts of his executioners, 
enough was divulged in the unavailing abandonment with which he 
accused himself of misdeeds, so many and so atrocious. While 
his neck was yet free from the rope, he struggled violently, but 
without any attempt to do a mischief to his unrelenting murderers ; 
| his resistance was indeed like that of a cur, under the chastisement 
| of a cruel and brutal master, which howls and contends, and yet fears 
| to employ its fangs against the tyrant. But when he found, at last, 
| that the cavaliers were actually putting the hasty halter about his 

neck, his struggles were not greater to escape than to inflict injury. 
| He shook and tossed his reed in distraction, and Don Francisco de 
| Guzman endeavouring to seize him by the beard, he caught the 
_ hand of the cavalier betwixt his teeth, and held it with the gripe of 
| a tiger. 

“ Hell confound thee, wolf!” cried Guzman, groaning with pain, 

| and striking him over the face with the hilt of his sword, but in 
| vain: “ Help me, cavaliers, or he will have my hand off !—Villain, 
| unlock thy teeth—” 
“Stand aside. This will unloose thee,” said one, thrusting his 
| rapier into the thigh of the vindictive wretch; who no sooner felt 
| the cold steel penetrate his flesh, than he opened his mouth to utter 
a yell. ‘Whip him up now. So much for traitors!” 

It was the last scream of the assassin. His lips uttered one more 
| ery to heaven ; the name of Magdalena was cut short, as the noose 
| closed upon his throat, and pa in a hoarse, rattling, gulphing 

whine, that did not itself prevail beyond the space of a second. As 
he shot up to the top of the window, an intense glare of lightning 
| flashed through the alabaster, and his figure traced upon that lus- 
trous and ghastly medium, was seen dangling and writhing in the 
| death-agony. The next moment, the huge curtain was drawn over 
the dreadful spectacle: but those who paused a moment, to look 





| fectly dispersing even at release from strangulation, remained in 
| leopard-like blotches over his visage, ghastfully contrasted with the 
| ashy hues that gathered between them. As he rose, his arms were 
seized by two or three cavaliers ; and Sandoval, as quick in action 
as he was sluggish in speech, snatching the rich sword-sash of sa- 
mite from his own shoulders, instantly secured them behind his back. 

“For the love of heaven, seiiores!” cried Villafana, finding speech | 
You will not | 
kill an innocent man? Will you judge me at the charge of a liar? | 
Gaspar is my sworn foe. I will make all clear. Seiior, [ have been | 
drinking, and my mind is confused : 
tage. Oh, for heaven’s sake, what do you mean? The list? what, 
the list?’ "Tis for a merry-making—a rejoicing for my birthday. I 


| . “8 s+ ~ “22 : 
par is a forsworn caitiff—a caitiff, seiiores, a caitiff ! 


by the civil judges.” 
‘‘Gag him,” cried one. 
“Strike him on the mouth,” said another. And Villafana, gasping 
for breath, uttered, for a moment, nothing but inarticulate murmurs. 
* De Olid, Marin, De Ircio,” cried Cortes, rapidly, and with in- 


|| Guzman, and the rest, I make you, in the king’s name, special as- || 


| 


take me not at this disadvan- i 


will explain all to your excellencies. I am an innocent man. Gas- || 
I claim trial || 


| back, could behold the convulsions of the dying miscreant giving 

motion, and sometimes protrusion, to the dark folds of the drapery. 

When all was silent, in the darkness of the night, the watchmen in the 
vestibule could yet hear the pattering of blood-drops falling from 

| his mangled limb, upon the sonerous wood of the platform. 

| But there were other scenes now occurring, which, for a time, 


| drove from their thoughts the memory of Villafana. 





| 


THE DRAMA. 





MRS. AUSTIN’S LAST APPEARANCE. 

FREQUENT inquiries having been made why this favourite vocalist 
appeared at the Bowery theatre instead of the Park, perhaps it may not 
be uninteresting to our theatrical readers to state the reason. 

When Mrs. Austin completed her last engagement with Mr. Simpson, 
| it was her intention to embark on the first instant, but a splendid new 
| ship sailing on the tenth, having the dread and repugnance, usual to 

ladies, of the “deep, deep sea,” she thought it but reasonable to select 
a vessel “tight and yare” as that restored by Prospero, and so delayed 

| her departure. 
Under these circum$tances, she was pressed, by her numerous friends, 
| to appear again; and some of those friends applied to Mr. Simpson for 


| 


| 





sociates of the others. Why, here isa court, not martial, but civil ; || 


and the dog shail have judgment to his content! He stands charged 
of treason. Guilty, sefiores? or not guilty?” 
** Guilty!’ cried all with one voice : and De Olid added, “ Let 
| us take him into the garden, and hang him to the cedar-tree.” 
“To the window,” said Cortes, pointing with his sword to the 
stout cords, hanging so invitingly from the serpent’s head ; and in 


|| an instant the victim was dragged upon the platform. 


Up to this moment, his fears had been uttered rather in vehe- | 
ment complaints than in outcries; but now, when he perceived 
that he was condemned by a mockery of trial, doomed without the 


| respite of a minute's space to pray, the rope dangling before his 
eyes, and already in the hands of a cavalier, who was bending it | 


into a noose, he uttered a piercing scream, and endeavoured to 
throw himself on his knees. 


“Mercy !” he cried, “mercy! mercy! I will confess—I can | 


7H? 


save all your lives—mercy! mercy! 

Of all the sights of horrour and disgust, villany, transformed at 
the death-hour, into its natural character and original of cowardice, 
is among the most appalling. 


vice, courage expires almost at the same moment with hope. With | 
a weapon in his hand, and that at liberty, Villafana, perhaps, would | 
have manifested all the valour in which despair perceives the only | 
hope, and died like a man. As it was, bound and grasped in the | 
arms of strong men, entirely helpless and equally without hope, his | 
death staring him in the face, he gave himself up at once to unmanly | 
fears, and wept, screamed and prayed, until the guards, at watch 
in the vestibule, sank upon their knees and conned sver their beads, 
to divert their senses from cries so agonized and so horrible. 

As he strove to prostrate himself before his inexorable judges, he 
was pulled up by the cavaliers, and among others by Don Francisco 
de Guzman, whose countenance he recognized. 

‘Save me, Guzman! save me!” he cried; “ for thou wert 
once of the party—save me !” 

“ Peace, wolf—” 

‘Mercy ! mercy ! noble seiior ! he continued, turning to Cortes : 
“Tam but one of many. Guzman is as false as 1; I charge him 
with treason: he has abused your excellency’s ear! Listen, se- 
hores, and spare me my life : give me a day—give me but to-night | 
to pray and confess, and you shall have all. There are cavaliers | 
among us. Mercv, for the love of heaven! Camarga, the Do- | 
minican—Don Palmerino de Castro—Muertazo of Toledo, Carabo | 


of Seville—Artiaga, Santa-Rosa, Bravo, Aljareh, and an hundred || 


more—” 
* Peace, lying villain !” 
the rope! quick, tl 


cried the captain-general. ‘* What ho, | 


tha) 


he rope ! 
tim, struggling so violently to bring his hands before him. as if to 

clasp them in prayer, that the silken band crackled behind him, and | 
his hands turned black with congested blood ; “a moment to repent ! | 
for T am a sinner. What! would you condemn my soul, too? | 
Saints, hear me! angels plead forme! A priest, for the love of ! 


Villafana was as brave as a ruffian | 
| could be ; but when imagination is linked in the same spirit with | 


|| of Mrs. Austin’s cogitations is well known. 
““A moment to repent! a moment to repent!” shrieked the vic- || 


a few nights at the Park theatre, to which he replied, that “all his nights 
were occupied.” A very general opinion, however, seeming to prevail, 
that she could, with sane, exchange her ‘sweet notes” for the 
more substantial ones of the publick, various plans were suggested; 
among others, a concert, the Italian opera, the gardens, and so forth. 

Mr. Hamblin, the manager of the _ sated theatre, taking advantage 
of this state of affairs, immediately offered terms which Mrs. Austin 
felt it incumbent upon herself to accept. With the result the publick 
are acquainted, as well as with our opinions of Mrs. Austin’s merits as 
a vocalist. 

For seven years, we have never lost an opportunity, when we could help 
it, of being present at her various performances ; and, with one solitary 
exception, no vocalist has ever afforded us equal unalloyed delight. 
Others have dazzled for a little season ; but the intrinsick worth of Mrs. 
Austin is of a more enduring quality, and has stood the test. She was 
the successor ef Malibran; and, if the opinion of Gilfert, a man bred in 
the orchestra and master of his art, be of any value, not an unworthy one. 

We remember this manager’s mortification, when he found that Mrs. 
Austin had not been engaged for the Bowery theatre ; his anxiety to 
obtain her services, and the extraordinary nature of his offer to con 
We might as wel! relate the circumstances. Mrs. Austin had played 
an engagement of, what the managers call, “a limited number of nights,” 
at the Park theatre, then in a poverty-stricken state, (for Gilfert, with 
his enterprise, and new theatre, had, at that time, nearly hermetically 
sealed up “old Drury.”) On the day subsequent to her benefit, a knock 
at the parlour-door, in the hotel wherein she resided, (Washington-hall,) 
announced a visiter. ** Come in,” and enter a person wrapped up ina 
cloak, with green spectacles, surmounted by a curious broad-brimmed 
hat. “ Mrs. Austin, I believe?” *‘ Yes, sir; pray be seated.” Chairs 
were handed. “I come, madam, to ask a simple question—are you a 
free agent?” Mrs. Austin, after recovering from her surprise at the od- 
dity of the question, repiied in the affirmative. ‘Then, madam, I am 
Charles Gilfert, the manager of the Bowery. Ihave heard you sing. I 
consider you worthy to follow Malibran, whom the ninnyhammers of the 
lower house, the sapient people of the Park theatre, allowed me to take 
away from them.” There were writing materials on the table ; he seized 
a pen, drew a blank sheet of paper toward him, signed his name at the 
foot of it, and, handing it to the lady, said, ‘“‘ There are my terms. I 
give you, madam, carte blanche. You will be kind enough to fill up the 
vacancy in any way you please, and I will be bound by the indenture.” 
Mrs. Austin was too much astonished to make an immediate reply—a 
strange thing for a woman with a tongue in her head ; but, nevertheless, 
in this instance, positively true! Gilfert, perceiving her embarrassment, 
rose from his chair, and said, “* Consider of it, madam, and let me know 


| 
| 


| the result in the course of the day ; your terms, be they what they m 


Ay, 

shall be complied with. I know how totreat talent ; at the Park, they do 

| not.” He then left the apartment, and with the air of a man that de- 
served to be chronicled for his enterprise. 

We relate this incident exactly as it occurred, and we trust our friends 

at the Park theatre will not be offended with us for using poor Gilfert’s 

own words. We have’seen the hieroglyphicks which stood for his sig- 


|| nature ; and the sheet of paper which contains it. has been laid up in 


lavender, us a singular relick of a most singular individual. The result 
She ultimately went to the 
Park theatre, and was the best plank in the ship, tempest-tost as 1t was 
upon the shoals of bankruptey and ruin, which, we are happy to add, it 
weathered at last, and is now, we trust, at safe anchorage. It was very 
| ungrateful in Mrs. Austin, however, not to accept the terms of Gilfert; 
| but we will not find fault with heras she was the greatest loser of the two. 
| Had she followed the evident dictates of her pecuniary interest, Gilfert 
' would have made her fortune ; he had great tact in bringing stars well be- 
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fore the publick, equalled by very few managers ; and, when he once was } 
enabled to grasp talent, he seemed to feel its value and impressed the pub- 
lick forcibly with the same, by placing it in the very best point of view. | 
To quote his own frequent expression, “ What is the use of a Claude, || 
or a Salvator Rosa, if hung upinabad light ? The other people have stars ; | 
but they don’t know where to place them. Let them see how Charles 
Gilfert hangs his pictures.” These remarks and reminiscences have || 
occurred to us from a curious coincidence which has fallen within our || 
knowledge, and which, while we have penin hand, we may as well record. 
The apartment in which Mrs. Austin was waited upon by the first mana- |) 
ger of the Bowery theatre, in Washington-hall, is that which she occupies } 
at this present time, having given up her house ; and, in this room, Mr. 
Hamblin, the present manager of the Bowery, effected her first engage- 
ment at that theatre, and her last in the United States. Poor Gilfert, | 
who had the knack, like old Handy in the play, of “foreseeing” things, | 
prophesied that Mrs. Austin would, at some time, be a member of his || 
darling theatre, and he was right—although the event has arrived some- | 
what tardily. t z. 
We know not how our readers will relish these familiar anecdotes ; || 
but Gilfert was so remarkable a man, so much the theme of conversation | 
among those connected with the stage, both here and in England, that i 
we feel persuaded every thing relating to him will be acceptable to i 
all who were acquainted with the man, or had a knowledge of theatricals | 
during the time in which he flourished the Colossus of American mana- i 
gers! The history of Gilfert, by a competent hand, would be the most || 
amusing of books ; and, if we have not been misinformed, it is not at || 
all improbable it will one day be published. But we are forgetting Mrs. || 
Austin. This lady takes her departure in the good ship Toronto, on || 
Monday. She has left a vacancy in — not easily to be supplied, and | 
we should feel her loss more severely did we not believe that she will | 
return, as others have done before her; for, however contempiuously | 
some foreigners may speak, and affect to think of this country, it not un- || 
frequently happens that they return to it unsolicited and uncared for. || 
Mrs. Austin will carry with her the kindest feelings and best wishes of | 
the American publick, which we know to be deeply reciprocated on her || 
part. She is not a blue, and will write no books ; but, imbidding us adieu, || 
teels she is going from a people that have spontaneously appreciated her un- 
heralded talent. We think we can do Mrs. Austin no greater justice 
than to quote her own words. In embarking for her native land she 
feels “not so much pleasure in returning, as regret at leaving a country 
which she can never cease to remember but with heartfelt gratitude.” } 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. | 
——— —-—— — ——————— |] 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


We credulously imagined that we made some progress last week } 
in clearing away the accumulation of literary novelties by which |, 
our editorial table is piled. Our perseverance, however, must keep | 
pace with the enterprise of the publishers, and we can assure our | 
friends that our leisure is not abundant, when we have to read in || 
order to judge, and to scrutinize before we pronounce. To antici- || 
pate any termination to this task, would be to resemble the igno- 
rant rustick who waited on the banks of the great river until its 
waters should leave off flowing. 

We have just risen from the perusal of the ‘ Confessions of a 
Poet,” from the teeming press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard. This is 
not a very amiable, although it is an exceedingly powerful, production ; 
its hero is an infidel and a voluptuary, and his strain is an impas- 
sioned narrative of a strange, wild, and wayward career. He looks | 
upon everything in nature and in life with a jaundiced eye, and 
we read with mingled feelings of disgust and admiration. The | 
former emotion is excited by the subject of the portraiture, and the 
latter by the manner in which the canvass has been filled up. He |) 
is a stern painter of the passions, but they are the passions of a | 
fiend.—Having put the foregoing book aside, our eyes are attracted | 
by the illuminated margins of—The “Declaration of Independence, 
The Constitution of the United States of America, and Washington's | 
Farewell Address,” by which we have been dazzled for some days, 
and which were sent to us by Messrs. Wright andDurand, of Maiden- |, 
lane. The first glorious document, from whose spirit, and by whose | 
impulse the two latter emanated, is, together with them, beautifully 
printed on card-paper with gorgeously embossed borders, present- | 
ing, as a magnificent specimen of ornamental typography, the pre- 
amble and charter of liberty, with the commentary of its best and 
greatest scholiast.—The complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, in one volume, are just ready for publication by our neigh- 
bours, Messrs. Conner and Cooke. This beautiful edition is deserv- 
ing of publick countenance on many grounds; it is the most perfect, || 
the cheapest, the most convenient in size both for the drawing- 
room and the study, that has yet appeared, and vastly superiour in | 
every respect to the meagre Parisian edition of Galignani. ‘The Prose || 
Works of the illustrious author, by the same publishers, are already 
before the publick, and we predict that the sale of the poetry will be | 
proportionate to that of the immortal prose. A beautiful portrait, and | 
preface are prefixed, to which we refer the reader and purchaser.— || 
We have received the prospectus of a ‘ Phrenological Journal,” | 
proposed to be published at Poughkeepsie, by an association of | 
scientifick gentlemen resident in that locality. Physiognomy and | 
phrenology are both extremely interesting studies; and although | 
fact, in many cases, does not absolutely bear out the conclusions |, 
drawn from physiognomical and phrenological data, still are they 
entitled to much attention from the natural philosopher and the | 
moralist ; and the dissemination of the latter science, as being less | 
arbitrary than the former, is well worthy the attention proposed to |! 
be paid to it by the ‘ Phrenological Journal.”” We shall have much 
pleasure in noticing the developement of the undertaking, and | 
pointing out to our readers, as they occur, any new fact or ingeni- | 
ous theories elicited or proposed thereby.—Mr. Hawkins, the pub- | 
lisher of the “ Picture of Quebec,” has furnished us with a very | 
fine plan of that Gibraltar of the north, which is beautifully exe- 
cuted, and the city boundaries laid down with a reference to the | 











hew corporate jurisdiction. The line of the formidable defences is |; 


conspicuous throughout, and the locality of the heroick achieve- 
ments of which it has been the scene, distinctly marked. It is an 











1} accomplishment, still a good vider, whether ‘male or female, is not 


ee ane — a of frequent occurrence—nor are the means of acquiring skill in the 
es pany fs neers pepe smn oan pr management of the bridle, and confidence in the saddle, always at- 

““H.” who dates from the university of Virginia, is not sufficiently polished | tainable. The riding-master is not universally an unexceptionable 

and correct for the pages of the Mirror, As Cadmus was 1 inventor of || person ; the locality of the school may be objectionable ; and the cha- 

letters, the ~- — mpeg ae ee ar |, racters who frequent it not *lways such with whom a husband, bro- 
and tiek, Ort aa = is a most arbitrary despot, and, | ther or father would like their female relatives to come in juxta-po- 
like must submit to the standard of custom, except in those cases sition. There is an equestrian establishment, however, kept by Mr. 
ange. ae oeiiane If se mae was New fa the sabe toam | Roulstone, in Mercer-street, where everything connected with this 
gestions, we will give them insertion. We have received the revised copy || Subject is taught on the most approved principles, and in a manner 
of “ M.'s Morning,” and perceive that he has therein corrected the gram- | which has given the highest satisfaction to his pupils. It is, we 
Se ts haben ead m dies 7 think, a sufficient recommendation of the practice, the system of 
mopenspuity informed aes thie journal is not a vehicle for the civeulatan of | carrying it into effect, and the individual who superintends it, when 
ancient 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





PR. 


srash. If “A.” could have imitated the cones of # | we state that almost every respectable physician of this city has 

ee ant — aig in he: saaiis fi eeaiadieen || sanctioned them all by their warm and unqualified approbation, and 
getabl — dhe quant por dart a . of our columns we must hesitate. | we therefore beg leave to add our voice to theirs. 

Ww 7 Virgini in the correctness and “8 oo ERR oe 

perthecey of hae Moti ih over coineun {hetedl and me an) ant tere | Ornamental water-works.—As the question of the supply of pure 
he little surpriced at the utter absurdities he has signalized. We have | Water to this city may be considered as definitively settled, we will 
found to forward his strictures tothe individual concerned, and would | say nothing about the strange prejudices, or wilful blindness which 
a edapted them to our columns, had the publication alluded to been of sae so ~ retarded this yt ee Another subject now arises 
recent appearance. The writer of  Leila—an Indian Tale,” is informed , er — ye ’ 
that the incident is improbable from its topography. Indian women drown | eminently calling for the attention of our fellow-citizens, and that 
themselves only as votive oR to the Sacred River, and not Jrom the | is, how far an abounding supply of water, while it conduces to 
cause opebeet in the ale ‘ ‘he a ape Lover one “P- | health and comfort, may not be made to subserve the purposes of 
‘able to his filial picty than to his poetical a “The “Aurora Borealis,” |, THament and beauty. We sce no reason why our publick places 
by P. V. R., cannot be permitted to shine in our —— the meanest in- || and squares should not be decorated by fountains and jets d'eau— 
sects goaway,” is not poetry. The “ Lines = ‘apoleon, bya — || why the former should not be as frequent as pumps, nor why the 
of « vee? SS, beh as ome: aan oe ye fear, || Park or the Battery should not possess a graceful and magnificent jes, 
than we have at our disposal, to render them fit for publication. We wilt ry, || like the gardens of the 'Tuilleries or the Luxemburgh. Should other 
pm his « Shipoveched pT ert My my Mone cepa 2 | individuals, and those who have a decisive voice upon these mat- 
hensive that our readers would not consider themselves under any obligation || ters, look upon the subject as we do, another ornamental improve- 
to us—it is their taste we must consult. T’he writer of “ Michael Kavanagh” || ment might be introduced: parterres of flowers could occupy the 
has fallen into th alent errour, of mistaking vulgarity for nature ; but, || spaces on the Batt 1 t wit " - 
aan we decline his a tee Ss he wean “A its appearing } + ns e pa. ag n — Ae as = “ - 7 
in print—it would grace the columns of some of those ephemeral insects || ae ee Aap See —— Ge gm sae engat 
which infect the press of this city. “ Lines by Ella,” (not our old corres- | trellices which subdivide the flower-plots of those noble gardens. 
pondent,) are pretty, but not suited to _ _atees and immured |! We indulge a pleasing vision of what taste might effect on these 
is not a legitimate union of rh . t the writer pay more attention to |, as : . “  . ‘ 

ree ~~ ie ay be — is wet 0.  entig dg aini- spots, and certainly think that no insuperable difficulties impede the 
ration. We like to bestow what praise we can, and we readily —— | Tealization of the prospect. 

her penmanship is exquisite, but it was not to that accomplishment d | r " . ; ‘ 

p hme | ro hereto“ MiherPoslifaus = eis WRITING || Popular actresses.— T hese fair stars of the theatrical horizon are 
WELL!” The “ Spirit of Sigma’s dreams” is not the spirit of poetry— | like meteors both in their brilliancy and brief duration, delighting 
the lines are easy and harmonious, and the rhymes elaborately correct, but || us by their splendour, and leaving us to regret their speedy disap- 
there is a total absence of thought and imagery. In the accumulation of |) nearance ; for no sooner has one of them electrified the publick 
good poetry whichis heaped upon our table, W. J. P.’s sonnets must at pre- | J < ‘ ~ = 
sent be declined—abundance makes people fastidious, perhaps famine may , by the fine personations of dramatick beauties or the attractions 
induce a less delicate ae. " The North Star,” and “ M. M.'s Irish- of dance and song, than she is snatched from an admiring audience 
—: mrs : —- thus finishes for this week a very wn- | by some single amateur, who immediately removes his treasure 
e” “+ : , |, from the publick gaze. Witness Fanny Kemble, the actress, gentle 

|, reader, and not the authoress—for, let angry and prejudiced criticks 


|| Say what they will, she is incomparably the most perfect artiste that 
ne a ee . =———— || has ever trod our boards. But, like the perfection of all human 
SDITED BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THEODORE S. FAY AND NATHANIEL P. WiLLIs. || things, our perception of her excellencies was just complete, when 
ee re Shem, aw she was taken from the stage. While writing this paragraph, a friend 

at our elbow informs us that Mrs. Chapman, another especial fa- 


SY eh oid ? eer | vourite, is about to reti hi . 
Our foreign correspondence.—We might as well state, once for | : retire from a scene which she graces by her ta 


all, that we are not responsible for the deductions drawn by our Ev- | ieee; Site he Seen ef Gomecticl poiveny. 
ropean correspondents from the facts which they detail, or the com- 
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Editorial licentiousness.—Those who acquire the privilege ‘and 


| 
| ments with which they accompany them. The resident editor con- facility of printing whatever they choose to indite, seem to think 
| fines his labours to the careful transcription of the correspondence that they are thereby invested with a license to insult whomever they 
|, of his coadjutors now in Europe ; but, on the questions of politicks or | please; and, when such individuals talk of the press’s liberty, they 


religious belief, which are sometimes introduced. he gives no opi- | t00 often only convey an idea of its licentiousness. It is disgust- 
nions ; nor must the notions there promulgated be considered as || ing to see how some editors endeavour to bring down everybody 
other than the private and individual speculations of their respec- to their own level, and evince an instinctive abhorrence of every 
tive writers. thing that is beyond their reach, not thinking that their censure is 
|| applause, and their disapproval an implied panegyrick. Although 
| we are sometimes amused by the quaintnesses of diction and oddi- 
| ties of expression indulged in by these gentry, yet is the feeling 
closely allied to a painful sensation, and we think that a newspaper 
might find other subjects to lay before the publick, than the rude 
| and grotesque ebullitions of a vulgar mind in vulgar language. It is 
a vicious haoit that should be reformed speedily and altogether. 





Impertinent imposition.—In our last number we admitted a piece 
of very beautiful poetry, addressed “To Julia,” and purporting to 
be the production of a certain “Hn. B. G.” On that occasion we 
said something in commendation of the supposed writer, and ex- 
pressive of our wish to hear from him frequently. We now find 
that we have been imposed upon, and that Mr. u. B. G. has been 
instrumental in causing us to publish the effusion of another as his cates a 
own; or to reproduce an old performance of his as new, if, indeed, || Marriage bells, may-poles, etc.—The relicks of antiquity, and the 
he has any claims to its paternity. In the first supposition he is a | customs of the olden time seem to be rapidly disappearing, together 
literary poacher and swindler, and deserves to be so treated by the || with those who witnessed them in their palmy state, or were glad- 
real author—in the latter contingency he would have acted with | dened by their kind and gentie influences. The author of the 
more candour had he stated the circumstance of its prior appear- || ‘Sketch Book” feelingly lamented the decay of old observances 
ance, but vindicated his pretensions to its authorship. He would || which was visible in “ merrie England,” and we regret to say that 
then have attained his object without imposing upon us the necessity | the same irreverence to the habite of our forefathers is equally pre- 
of thus noticing the duplicity which now attaches to him in either |, valent on this side of the water. The joyous peals of the church bells 
of the above categories. In point of selection we need no assist- |, are seldom now required to celebrate the union of hearts and hands, 
ance ; we are always happy to receive original productions ; but the |, as in days of yore ; and may-poles no longer form the centre round 
mind cannot for ever be on the gui rive ; and exhausted, worn out, | which the hardy rustick and the village maiden indulge in their reral 
and made ferocious by the perusal of ineffable trash, we gladly seize | and congenial amusements. We are sorry for this—for rural sports 

















upon any thing good, like an oasis in the desert, and thereby com- 
pensate for our previous labour and disappointment. 


Equestrian exercise.—To persons in the enjoyment of perfect 








are the strongest sign of a healthy and moral state of feeling in the 
country population—it shows that they are cheerful and contented 
with their situation, and that situation is one in which they can 


exult and give way to pleasurable sensations and buoyant impulses. 





health, riding is the most exhilarating and delightful of recreations, 


and one of the best means of renovating the tone of the body and spi- Advertising for wives.—We have, of late, observed one cr two 


indispensable companion to his former work.—In the last number || rits in a weakened and impaired constitution. It is a pleasure as || instances of this indelicate practice, which is as gross as it is ab- 


but one we gave admittance to an indignant communication on the 
improved version of Goldsmith's exquisite ballad of Edwin and An- 
gelina, as it appears in the reprint of “The Vicar of Wakefield” in 
the Republick of Letters. We are happy to be enabled to state 
that the actual proprietor of that publication is not liable to any cen- 
sure on this account, as he has only recently acquired the property 





wellasan accomplishment, and a graceful lady seldom appears to more | surd. The person who advertises for a wife is generally either a 
advantage than when fearlessly managing her spirited courser up the || very idle, a very disagreeable, or a very worthless creature ; for 
breezy height, or along the smooth lawn, or the hard beach. Indivi- || he would not adopt this means of introduction, if he possessed ac- 
duals whore lungs are weak—those who suffer from asthmatick dif- || complishments or merits to win a lady's hand by the ordinary way. 
ficulties, or pine under the complication of infirmities which follow | Not long since an advertisement of this kind appeared on the cover 


of the work in question, and that the alterations took place before || ; i i i i i i i i 

i hnagues tobe published eciertin: Widieete waainek We think | in the train of dyspepsia, find in the permanent relief by the move- || of a plate number of the Mirror, and it obtained replies from every 
this explanation due to him, and we are fully convinced that all the 
future reprints, while under his supervision, will only be from the 
Very best editions of their respective authors. Any errours that 
may unavoidably occur, can be easily rectified on their being pointed 
out, as the edition is stereotyped. 





| ment and bracing effect of equestrian exercise, the surest method || quarter; but they all turned out hoazes! This practice is quite pre- 
| under Providence of regaining a vigorous state of health, by which || valent in England, and is a most repulsive feature; and should 
' the picture of life is richly coloured, and the cup of our existence || therefore be discouraged as much as possible here. While we imi- 
| sweetened. But although no doubt can exist as to the utility of |) tate the refinements and elegancies of our grandmother, let us es- 
this pursuit as a means of health, and ite elegance and grace as an || chew and avoid the plague-spots that deform her ancient beauty. 
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THE SWISS DROVER BOW: 
ARRANGED BY F. STOCKHAUSEN. 
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2 
I’m a captain bold of a troop as fine 
As you'll see on a summer’s day, 
And a word against that brave herd of mine, 
I should like to know who'd say. 
At noon, by the spring, where my kine I bring, 
As I sit and sing so gaily, O03 
Or my horn I blow, you should hear how they low, 
To the song of the drover boy, 





boy ! 















Your mer-ry dro-ver boy Ay 


Their merry drover boy! Ay, &c. 


3 


I’ve a pretty/little love, like the snow-drop fair, 
And her smile is the soul of glee! 

An ill word of her, oh! if any dare, 
They must answer it well to me. 

At eve with the drove, as I homeward rove, 
Oh! my sweet little dove so gaily, O! 

When my horn I blow, how well do you know, 
The call of your drover boy! 


Of your merry drover boy! Ay, &c. 





SELECT POETRY. 





[From the New-England Magazine for May.] 





THE SMUGGLER. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





Anp think ye now, ye sons of ease, 
Because the smuggler’s life is rude— 

Midst bawling winds and roaring seas, 
He lives a man of cheerless mood? 


Ye little guess, how many a smile 
To fickle fortune’s frown we owe ; 
Ye little guess, the son of toil 
Knows softer ease than you can know. 


“« Now, bless thee, girl! The wind is fair 
And fresh, and may not long be so; 
We've little time, you know, to spare, 
So gi’s a buss and let us go!” 


The smuggler cries. A wight is he 
Fit for his trade !—so reckless rude, 

He looks like—something of the sea— 
He is not of the landsman’s brood— 


His stature’s big—his hazel eye 
Glistens beneath his bushy hair; 
His face is of a sunny die— 
His hand, his bosom that is bare. 


His voice is rough, yet kindly. You 
Can tell he’s wont to talk with winds 
And thunders, and the boisterous crew 


Of waves, whose moods he little minds. 


His rosy, hardy infant son 
Sits, crowing, on his lusty neck; 
His wife, a fair and tender one, 
Murmurs and weeps upon his cheek. 


He must not stay.—The treasures dear 
He hurries from him with a sigh ; 
His manly soul disdains a tear— 
Not but he has one in his eye! 


The sail is set !—she clears the shore— 
She feels the wind and scuds away, 
Heels on her little keel, and o’er 
The justling waves appears to play. 








This is the smuggler’s little crew : 
The mate, his tall and brawny son ; 
Another active youth or two, 
Besides an old and childless man— 


Who many a storm and wreck had seen ; 
His head as hoary as the foam 

Of the vexed wave !—He once had been 
Another man !—had now no home, 


Save what the ocean and the winds 
Made for him! ‘Twas a restless one; 

And they were rough, uncertain friends ; 
But, every other friend had gone! 


At length, the cliff is seen no more— 
Around is naught but sea and sky ; 

And now, the smuggler ponders o’er 
His hopes and feurs, alternately. 


O Hope! thou little airy form! 
Thou thing—of nothing !—subtlest thing 
That deals in potent spell or charm !— 
’ Queen of the little favouring ring, 


That dances up and down the beam 

Of the midnight moon, and loves to play 
Such anticks, by its witching gleam, 

As scare or wrap the sons of day ! 
When was the smile of human bliss 

More fair than painted still by thee ? 
Thy phantom gives as sweet a kiss 

As e’en the lover’s fairest she! 


Mlusion blest! How many a son, 
Of hard, unchanging destiny, 
Whom fortune never smil'd upon, 
Has yet been taught to smile by thee! 
Now, with thy little goiden wand, 
Perch’d on the smuggler’s helm, the wild 
And savage sea thou wouldst command, 
And make it merciful and mild ! 


But, ’tis a bleak and squally sky, 
A restless and a raging sea, 

Whose surge and cloud thy power defy, 
And make their moody mock of thee ! 


Yet, nothing moved, thou keep’st thy place 
Beside the stanch and reckless wight, 
Who looks thee cheerly in the face, 
And little apprehends thy flight, 
Till, through the war of waves and winds, 
Regardless of their threatening roar, 
Thou guidest him, till at last he finds 
The port and treads the sunny shore ! 











The traffick’s made—the treasure stowed ; 
The wind is fair, the sail is spread, 

And, labouring with her secret load, 
Scarce heaves the little skiff her head. 


Now is the smuggler’s time of care! 
A weary watch he keeps—nor night 
Nor day he rests, nor those who share 
The fortunes of the venturous wight. 


A veering course they steer, to shun 
The armed sail, and strive to reach 
The neurest friendly land, and run 
For some safe creek, or sheltered beach, 


Which now, at night they near; and then 
Laugh at their fears and perils o’er— 
When, lo! the wary beacon’s seen 
To blaze !—An enemy ’s ashore! 


Down goes the helm !—“ Let go the sheet !” 
The little bark obeys ; and now 
To clear the fatal land, must beat 
The heavy surge, with labouring prow ! 
She weathers it; but, ha! a sail, 
By the bright starlight gleam, they find 
Has left the shore, as they can tell, 
She is about a league behind, 


In chase of them!—Along the shore— 

The smuggler knows it well !—There lies 
A little cove, three leagues or more, 

And thither will he bear his prize ! 


Well sails the little skiff, but vain 
Her efforts !—Every knot they run 
The stranger draws on them amain! 
She nears them more than half a one! 


The smuggler thinks ’tis over now ! 
Thrice has he left the helm—and 

The fruitless dew, from his sullen brow, 
Dashed with his indignant hand ! 


When, lo!—And think you not there was 
Some bright and pitying spirit there, 
That hover’d o’er the smuggler, as 
He gave his rudder to despair ?— 


Just as the heavy tears begin, 
Adown his manly cheek, to roll, 
Warm from that not unholy shrine— 
The husband’s and the father’s soul !— 


The cutter springs her mast! and lies, 
A useless log, upon the seas ; 

While the stanch skiff her wrath defies, 
And likes the fair and freshening breeze! 














But, look! what threatens from behind a 


The wrath-fraught waves swell high and proud! 


It gins to grow a squally wind, 
With many a little ragged cloud 


Fleeting before the muffied storm ! 
Wrapped in a hundred clouds, with frown 

As dark as death’s and giant form, 
Threatening to rush in thunders down, 


In lightnings and in deluge. Now 
It comes !—It blows a hurricane ; 
Great is the roar above ; below, 
The flashes thick as the big rain, 
That beats and batters the huge wave, 
Rolling in foam along! What now 
The smuggler’s little skiff can save ? 
If heaven ordains, I think I know. 


Her mainsail and her jib are down ; 
Under her foresail reef‘d, she flies ! 

And the black, pelting storm, whose frown 
Of death the smuggler still defies! 


With dauntless arm the helm he rules, 
Erect his form and bold his mien ; 

And, as it scowls at him, he scowls 
And looks it in the face again ! 


All night it rages on !—but now, 
As night declines, it dies away ; 
And leaves the blessed east to show, 
The rosy lids of waking day, 


That opes its glittering eye !—And oh, 
How radiantly it shines !—It shines 
Upon the smuggler’s cliff !—"Tis so ; 
Yet how ’tis so, he scarce divines.— 
But, look !—Who stands upon the beach, 
And waves a welcome with her hand? 
What little cherub strives to reach 
Its father, from the nearing land ? 
Oh, treasures dear! What dome of state 
The haunt of luxury and show, 
Contains so blithe a joy as that, 
The smuggler’s hut will shelter now? 


Oh, how he glows again !—to tell 

What perils he has passed—what store 
Of merchandise he has !—how well 

The skiff her share of duty bore ! 


Now tell me not, but in my mind, 

What e’er the smooth and softest tongue 
Of luxury may sing, you’ll find 

Your sweetest joys from pain have sprung ! 
























